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CHAPTER I. 

MR, CHARLES ROSSLYN AGAIN LETS FOR- 
TUNE GO BY HIM. 

TT was a cold, keen, frosty night as 
Charles Rosslyn went his way home 
after having bidden his uncle and cousin 
good-night. Something in Grace^s fare- 
well, in her look as he had held her 
hand for the last time, disturbed Mr. 
Hosslyn a little more than he was in the 
habit of suffering things to disquiet him. 
Had her father been right when he said 
that Grace cared for him in other ways 
than as a cousin ? Had he been foolish 
YOL. in. 1 



2 Mr. Charles Rosslyn 

and imprudent in visiting at the Grange as 
he had done — and would the outcome of it 
all be the wreck of the girl's happiness ? 
Then he called himself a conceited cox- 
comb, a thing which he certainly was not, 
for assuming that a girl, to whom he had 
certainly never spoken a word of love, must 
make herself miserable on his account. 
Still, he did not like that look in Grace's 
eyes, nor the whisper — it was less the 
words than the tone — "You wUl write 
sometimes, Charles, and come back as soon 
as may be ?" 

She had been fitful and uncertain all the 
evening, bearing up, as she imagined, very 
bravely, but still, as her father could see, 
even if his nephew did not, making an 
effort to do so. She was infinitely more 
hopeful for her cousin's future than he was 
himself ; she did not quite understand the 
nature of his employment, but it was to 
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be in London, where fortunes were made, 
and fame was to be won ; and fame and for- 
tune both must necessarily fall to one so 
well worthy the having them as he. She 
would have liked him to have gone to the 
bar, and he would certainly have been 
another Erskine ; or to have devoted himself 
to Uterature, in which case he would have 
outdone both Thackeray and Dickens ; but 
as he was going to devote himself to com- 
merce, she had recalled all that she had 
ever heard of the glories of merchant 
princes, the splendours of the Medici, the . 
power of the Rothschilds, the wealth of the 
Beckfords, and satisfied herself that, after 
all, her cousin had chosen no ignoble career. 
He would do well for himself, and well for 
others. In no scheme for his future life 
would she have been content to feel that 
he was working only for his own advance- 
ment ; and, after all, could he not do as 
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much for poor, suffering, down-trodden 
humanity — for the Dick Girlings of country 
life, and the wretches perishing by thou- 
sands in squalid city alleys, and dark 
London lanes — ^by such a career as he had 
now adopted ? Whatever he did, or would 
do, was to her wisest, virtupusest, dis- 
creetest, best, simply because she believed 
in him with all her soul, and loved him 
with all her strength. 

But still she was a brave girl, and, what 
is infinitely better, a modest one — ^true ta 
herself and her sex — and therefore she 
kept up well till the last, when it seemed 
impossible to keep down that great gasp in 
her throat, and to make her parting words- 
ring out as clearly as she meant they 
should. And something of this Charles 
Hosslyn saw, and it disquieted him not a 
little. His conscience had hitherto been 
very easy about "little Gracie," but it 
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gave him a few pin-pricks now. He had 
been so absorbed of late elsewhere, and 
before that he had always looked upon het 
as a mere child— -younger than her years in 
many things, as if to atone for her being 
so much older in others — ^that it seemed 
strange now to think of Grace's ripening 
into her womanhood already, and worse 
than strange that In any way there should 
be a shadow and a blight on that ripening, 
through him. 

It was early yet. He had not accepted 
his uncle's invitation to supper. It had 
not been given too warmly. John Rosslyn 
had schooled himself well with reorard to 
his nephew. " It was not his fault if he 
Was a fool," he said. ** You might as well 
chuck pebbles as gold before some people.*' 
And therefore, bearing in mind that his 
nephew ought not to be held responsible 
for his foUy, he had tried hard to comport 
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himself much as he had always done before, 
whenever they met ; but this evening the 
task had been a difficult one, and he was 
glad with all his heart when the outer door 
had closed behind Charles Rosslyn — not to 
open to him, he hoped, for many months to 
come. Then he had told Grace to go ta 
bed early, and he would drive her to St. 
Bede's on the morrow. There was to be a 
concert with some famous singers from 
London. He had not told her before, but 
he had written for tickets ; they would sleep 
in the town, and the day after she should 
go shopping, and buy herself the prettiest 
bonnet she could find. 

" That ought to do it," he said to himr 
self " L think all this nonsense ought to 
drive the other stuff out of her. Even a 
girl's head can't be more than choke full of 
rubbish, and I'm sure I've crammed hers as- 
full as it ought to hold." 
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Thensheleft liim, saying, if he did not mind 
she would rather not sit up to supper, and 
found Nurse Stokes on the stairs, who looked 
after her without . a word, only muttered : 
" Gone to have her cry out for the fellow 
that's goin' to London to-morrow — and 
thinks, poor chick, that no girl in all the 
world but herself has ever had to moan for 
her sweetheart afore." 

Grace cried, and, while she cried, scolded 
herself for her selfishness in domg so. 
Charles was going out into the great world 
at last, as he ought to have done years ago, 
and here waa she thinking only of herself. 
The light and the glow had gone for a 
time out of her life — the days would be 
very long when there would be no hope of 
his coming to break their sameness, the 
morning light at times hateful when there 
would be no likelihood of seeing him before 
the evening closed, but she would not wish 
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him baxjk again; he was infinitely better 
mixing in the stir and the strife as a man 
should do, than dreaming his days away in 
that old-world school, as he had done for 
the last two years. 

But she cried on all the same. These 
reasonings were very good, but they did 
not cause her to shed a tear the less. 
HappUy she cried herself to sleep at last, 
and woke in the morning quite capable, 
for all the last night's grief, of evincing a 
lively interest in the forthcoming concert, 
and not altogether oblivious of the promised 
bonnet. 

Charles Rosslyn's road lay by the cottage 
of Gordon Cundleigh. As he walked past 
he saw a light through the round holes in 
the upper part of the shutters. " The old 
fellow is still up. It would be only civU if 
I were to go in and say good-bye. I 
mustn^t forget to send him a paper from 
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London now and then. I wonder how he'll 
get on in the next world without them. 
To think of his being in any place where 
he can't read Bright's last speech, or be in- 
formed by the wiseacres of the press, 
a little sooner than Gladstone knows it 
himself, the next step he means to take." 

Through the shutters he heard the notes 
of Anne's harmonium. She was playing 
Mozart's 12th Mass to her father, who 
sat dreaming of things that, in spite of the 
music, were not altogether of heaven. Mr. 
Rosslyn drew nearer to listen. 

" I won't go in tUl she's finished this. 
That girl — girl, indeed ! she's forty if she's 
a day — plays divinely. It doesn't seem quite 
right now, that a plain woman should play 
so well. If I'd never known Anne Cund- 
leigh I should have been ready to swear 
that St. Cecilia was as handsome as Venus. 
What a confounded shame it is that she 
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doesn't find pupils ! I'll ask Letty — ah f 
dear ! I suppose I ouofhtn't even to think of 
her as Letty — if she can't help her to some,^ 
I suppose she goes out. If they came to the 
house there might be a likelihood of old 
Cundleigh's indoctrinating them with his 
political opinions, though I don't know— I 
suspect Gracie was the only girl he ever 
thought it worth while to do that to." 

Here the music stopped, for which Mr. 
Rosslyn was not sorry. It was rather cold 
waiting out there, and just then he did not 
care to think too much about Grace. He 
knocked at the door, and was at once 
shown into the little parlour, and Anne 
came to meet him. 

" I knew we should see you. I told my 
father and Mr. Ross you would not go 
away without coming to bid us good-bye." 

" That was very good of you, I'm sure." 
Mr. Rosslyn did not say how mere a chance 
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it was that he had called. ^' I am glad you 
had so much faith in me." 

"We shall be sorry to lose you," she 
continued, "but I think you are better 
away from here, so for your own sake I 
can't regret it." 

" I hope the event will prove that you 
have no reason to do so." 

" It will be your own fault if it does,'' 
said Gordon Cundleigh. "I think you 
couldn't well waste your life more 
thoroughly than you were doing it here. 
There can be no real life in King Henry's 
School with such a head as its present, and 
at your best you only galvanised it now 
and then into a mockery of the real thing. 
Somebody else with half your brains will 
do your work there twice as well." 

" I thank you for the compliment," said 
Mr. Rosslyn. " I hope I shall find my right 
work at last." 
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" I hope so too, but you've never found 
it yet. You see you mistook your career 
from the first, and when once a man makes 
a wrong step it isn't so easy to get into the 
right road afterwards. You won't mind 
my saying so, but you must have been 
sadly out of your place in the pulpit. The 
lecture-room would have been more your 
sphere, just as some nice folks have said the 
political platform was mine. There are 
humbugs everywhere who think that a man 
cannot point out the road to the next world 
because he wants to make this something 
like a decent prelude to it. Oh, Lord, the 
<5ant that some folks take deliofht in 1" 

"Mr. Rosslyn will stay to supper, 
father ?" asked Anne, who did not like the 
turn the conversation was taking. 

" Yes ; if our very mild ale and very poor 
cheese will suffice him, he is heartily wel- 
come as he knows. But there is one thing 
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I must ask you to do, Mr. Rosslyn, before 
you break bread with us — go in and see our 
neighbour, Mr. Ross. He was in here to- 
day, and was asking after you twenty times. 
A nervous, delicate creature — he might be 
a woman, I wonder myself what business 
men have wj^th nerves. I don't dislike them 
in women, they seem a necessary part of 
their frailer and weaker organization, but 
it seems a pity men should be troubled 
with them," said Mr. Cundleigh, blissfully 
unconscious that his own nervous excitability 
was the standing dread and anxiety of his 
quiet, even-toned daughter s life. 

"You don't know what Mr. Ross may 
have gone through, father," she said, a little 
reproachfully. 

" More than he will ever tell us, child 1 
That man has a story of his own — a story 
with which we have nothing to do but to 
help him bear whatever burthen it may 
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have laid upon him, as best we can ; that 
is just why I was asking you, Mr. Rosslyn, 
to see this poor gentleman. One way or 
another he has come to care for you a great 
deal — it may be a likeness to some lost 
friend, a son, or younger brother — who 
knows ? But I wish you would see him, if 
only for half-an-hour. You may very 
likely never meet again. He will most 
probably have left these parts before you 
return to them." • 

"111 go and see the poor fellow, of 
course, if Mrs. Payne will only let me in at 
this unconscionable hour." 

Then he went away, and two minutes 
after was standing in Mrs. Payne's best 
parlour, talking to her lodger in that bright 
sunshiny way of his, that found its way to 
most hearts. It was not what he said, but 
how he said it. You could not help liking 
Charles Rosslyn while he was with you. 
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liowever you might be angry with him, in 
his absence, for deficiency in those qualities 
that might make up your ideal of a hero, 
or of a man to make his way in the world. 

" I shall be far away to-morrow, Mr. 
Hoss, and I thought, if you would excuse 
the lateness of the hour, I should Hke to 
say good-bye to you before I went. Can I 
do anything in London for you ?'' 

" Nothing, thank you." How he would 
have liked to have told him to write at length 
und often ; to let him hear of all his doings in 
the busy world ; and he had no right to say 
this, to utter a word of caution, or to show 
undue interest. Only, there was a word 
br two that he felt he must say before they 
parted. 

" You are goitig to strike out on a new 
road of life, T think?'' he said, timidly. 
** Mr. Cundleigh said you intended to give 
up the Church as a vocation ?" 
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"Yes; I'm not fit for it — ^that's the 
truth — I dare say he told you that as well. 
He was quite in the right if he did. It 
was my aunt's fancy put me there, and I 
wish I'd left it years ago." 

" You have no prospect of a living T 

"Well, I can't say that. My imcle 
would have helped me some time back to 
one, only our views on one or two matters, 
didn't agree. He meant very generously 
by me, though, and I thank him aU the 
same." 

" And you are going into mercantile life ? 
I should have thought you would have 
done better at the bar ?" He was feeling 
liis way to delicate ground, but Charles 
Rosslyn was not troubled with undue 
reticence in money matters. 

" So I should — at least I think so — but 
then I can't afford to wait. I can't ask my 
uncle to help me in my way, if I wouldn't 
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let him do so ia his own ; and my great- 
aunt, to whom I am indebted for my edu- 
cation, has been long dead. I " shall get 
bread and cheese at once in a counting- 
house ; I should be the starved horse wait- 
ing for the grass to grow, at the bar/' 
And you have no other friends V 
None, certainly, that I could ask to 
help me in such a way as that." 

"I wish — I wish — '' Hartley Rosslyn 
knew what he meant to say, but still it 
was difficult to bring his words out. Just 
now he seemed to be experiencing as cruel 
a part of his life-long punishment as any. 
Here was his son before him, to whom others 
had been allowed to give help, but to whom 
he scarcely dared offer any. And he was 
not so poor but that he might do it. 

If only he could prevail upon the other 
to take the help 1 Must he sit here, and 
see this young life, which had already 

VOL. HI. 2 
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made one false venture, fling itself yet 
more and more away for the want of the 
advice and assistance that he had a right to 
give ? No, not the right ! He had for- 
feited that all these years ago. He must 
stand on the footing of an alien, and feel 
his way as cautiously as he might, to be 
allowed the privilege he craved. Still he 
would make an effort to win back what he 
had forfeited. Only to think of other 
fathers and their sons, and to feel himself 
now looking upon his with a love that he 
dared not own, with a hand that might be 
put back the moment it was stretched out 
to help ! 

But he would stretch out the hand. 
God grant it might not be put back. 

" I wish you would let me help you,*' he 
said, suddenly. *' I am not so poor as I 
seem — I have a few hundreds — I think 
enough to keep you while you are eating 
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your terms at the bar. I should never 
miss them, and I think it is so sad a thing 
for a young man to make a mistake in his 
career. You seem to have done so once ; 
let me be allowed to prevent your doing so 
a second time." 

Those few hundreds were nearly his all. 
He meant just to leave himself enough to 
pay his expenses, at their present moderate 
rate, till the summer, and then he would 
go back to that dull little German town, 
where there was a likelihood of a professor- 
ship awaiting him, and give lessons, and 
plod on in his tame, dull, uneventful way, 
only allowing himself the luxury of an 
English newspaper a little oftener than he 
had hitherto done, and look bye-and-bye, 
with special interest, at the reports of the 
law courts, in the hope of seeing how Mr. 
Eosslyn spoke for the defendant or the 
plaintiff. But once away, he would never 

2—2 
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come back again — never again run the risk 
of bringing shame and disgrace on the 
gallant young head he now looked upon. 

Charlea Rosslyn hesitated before he 
spoke. Such munificence from this com- 
parative stranger was so totally unex-t 
pected. And there was no question but 
that the offer was made in earnest. One 
look at the pale eager face watching hia 
with such tremulous interest, showed 
that Mr. Ross had set his very heart upon 
his offer being accepted. Was he a 
millionaire in disguise, or for some reason, 
which to Mr. Rosslyn himself was inex- 
plicable, had he taken so violent a liking 
to him that nothing less than the sharing 
his worldly goods would satisfy him ? He 
certainly was not mad. He might be 
eccentric, but there could be no doubt as ta 
his sanity, or his generosity ; only of course 
it was impossible to take advantage of it. 
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" Thank you very much/' he said at last, 
*' only I can't avail myself of your kind- 
ness. You see, I haven't the slightest 
•claim upon you, and I should be robbing 
-others who may have. Besides, it's too 
late in the day to begin as a dependent. 
I should have hardly liked^to accept such an 
oflfer even from my uncle. I feel very 
grateful for your generosity, but you 
mustn't feel offended with me if I can't 
avail myself of it." 

" But you might ; I am alone in the 
world, and I should have been so glad to 
have been allowed to help you.*' 

" Yes, I know, only it's impossible. But 
I shall never forget your kindness ; all the 
more, that I've done nothing to deserve 
it. Now I must go, or I shall come to 
grief with Mrs. Payne for keeping her 
up late. Good night, and thank you once 
again." 
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And lie was out of the room and the 
house door had closed behind him before 
Hartley Rosslyn had time to utter one of 
the many arguments he hoped to bring to 
bear upon him. 

Then he sank back in his chair with a 
great pang of disappointment and humilia- 
tion at his heart. He had not deserved 
that his ofter should be accepted. Long 
ago he had put it out of his power to fulfil 
the duties of a father — dared he murmur 
now that he was not sujBfered to resume 
them ? — ^that counsel, guidance, and assist- 
ance would be repulsed if he offered them ? 
— ^that his son might take help from others, 
but not from him ? — that he must go in 
his own path even if it were an unpro- 
mising one, while the one for which he was 
so far better fitted must be closed because 
he would not tread it with his help ? 

He had no right to murmur : long aga 
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he had told himself that, but he felt, as he 
buried his face in his thin hands, as if on 
tliis side tiie grave his punishment would 
never cease. 



CHAPTER 11. 

MR. HORTON's ideas OF HIS DUTY. 

fT^HE next morning was colder, harder, 
bleaker in its frost than any had 
been yet. Mr. Hesketh shivered as he 
tried to look out of his bed-room window 
and found a thick veil of silvery network 
interposing. Jack, in the nursery, was pro- 
claiming his belief that the fairies had come 
in the night and hung the windows with 
pictures of fairy-land. Amie asserted his 
disbelief that there were fairies at all. 
Launce was rejoicing in the prospect of 
skating on the pond, Bertie bewailing the 
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chilblains that confined him to the house ; 
Mr. Hesketh was to start that day for Lon- 
don some hours sooner than Mr. Rosslyn, 
xind by the first class express. There was 
something he intended to do before he 
went, something that perhaps ought to 
have been done a week back, which per- 
haps it would not be much use his doing, 
but which, nevertheless, he owed to his 
sense of duty to perform. In his own 
words, he wanted to see if Mrs. Horton 
possessed a grain of common sense. 

It would not do at all for Mrs. Horton to 
have her own way in the matter of Miss 
Lisdale and this young curate, or clerk, or 
whatever he might intend to be. He was 
good-looking enough, if a home coidd be 
maintained upon looks alone ; and here Mr. 
Hesketh, who was shaving, cut himself in a 
manner that did not improve his own looks 
or his temper. He was chilled to the very 
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bone with the keen, piercing cold ; out of 
humour at the prospect of the journey 
before him, and more vexed than he cared 
to own at the idea of losing the home 
where he had been lapped in cosiness and 
warmth as snugly as if he had been one 
of his hostess's best earrings reposing in its 
morocco case; altogether in as unfavour- 
able a mood as any guardian well could 
be, to look kindly on the love affairs of a 
young lady not inclined to act too pru- 
dently. 

He had been trying, or at least had per- 
suaded himself that he had been trying, to 
speak to Mr. Horton on this matter ever 
since Mrs. Horton had endeavoured to enlist 
his sympathies in behalf of the lovers. It 
was useless, he felt, to reason with her, the 
romance and the sentiment of the thing 
were all she cared for, but Mr. Horton at 
least was not likely to be influenced by 
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such feelings, and he would try if he could 
not appeal to him. But every time he had 
made a slight effort to do so, something 
had intervened : an antiquarian morceau 
out of the AthencBum, a letter from some 
brother F.R.A.S., a fresh disposition to be 
made of his fossils, or else an invasion of 
Berlfie's to repel, or some disturbance of 
Jack and Amie on the stairs to silence; 
but that morning there would be an hour 
to spare after breakfast, and he would in- 
sist upon his host devoting that to him. 

Mrs. Horton had told him nothing of her 
last night's conversation with Dr. Langton. 
She had an instinctive faith that he was 
not too warmly on her side as it was, and 
she could hardly bring herself to disclose 
that which would certainly make him de- 
cidedly her opponent, for she could not 
help feeling that she had still a side in this 
matter, a faint, lingering hope that, after 
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all, things might not be so bad as the 
Doctor had painted them ; but she had 
told Letty all, on the previous night — it had 
been right to do so — till in one way or 
another matters were cleared up, she must 
not be suffered to engage herself. 

Of course she had not said so in plain 
words. She had never hinted to her that 
an oflGer from Mr. Rosslyn would only be a 
natural and proper sequence to the atten- 
tions he had been paying her for some time 
past, but Letty perfectly imderstood why 
she was told this, and knew that that 
very morning it was not impossible Mr. 
Bosslyn might say that which for some 
weeks past she had been expecting to hear. 
If he did, what should she teU him ? 

That was the thought which had kept her 
sleepless all the last night ; which sent her 
down pale and heavy-eyed to breakfast. She 
knew that if there was truth in man, this 
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one loved her ; if he were to go away and 
say nothing, she would stQl believe in his 
love; if he were to die without a word 
spoken, she would believe in him just the 
same. And she must put him from her if 
he spoke, say nay to all his pleadings, turn 
a deaf ear to his fondest whisperings be- 
cause there was a possibility that some 
taint, caused by no fault of his, might rest 
upon his name. This was what was ex- 
pected of her, she saw it in Mrs. Horton's 
pitying eyes, felt it in her good-night kiss, 
heard it in the softened tones of her voice, 
and could she do it ? 

Grace would never once have asked her- 
self such a question ; she would only have 
felt that her lover needed her love now 
more than ever, and therefore it should be 
given to him in its fullest. She would 
have been spared all that long night of 
doubt and trouble ; if she had suffered at 
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all, it would only have been for her lover's 
sake, and at the thought of how such a reve- 
lation might affect him. Letty felt for him, 
too, but she also, in this matter, felt for 
berself as Grace would never have done. 

Mr. Hesketh set down her pale face to 
quite another cause than the true one; 
*^ Grieving for that fellow's departure, and 
can't eat her breakfast — I'll answer for it 
his appetite is as good as ever, this morn- 
ing." 

His own was, in spite of his ill-humour. 
Even Mrs. Horton's worn look, so differ- 
ent from her usual bright cheerfulness, 
did not diminish the relish with which he 
ate his toast and kidneys. " She is half in 
love with the fellow herself, through sheer 
sympathy with the other little goose. Now 
if this love affair was only two thousand 
years old, instead of a fungus of a day's 
growth, it is possible I might get my friend 
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Horton to take an interest in it ; I wonder 
wlietlier I Ve the slightest chance of in- 
ducing him to do so as it is/' 

Breakfast passed off much as it usually 
did at Fairleigh House. Mr. Horton laid 
dowri his knife and fork half a dozen times 
to ask his sons whether they had any idea 
that they met at table to eat instead of to 
talk, which Mr. Hesketh, at least, considered 
a perfectly unnecessary question, seeing 
that, however much the boys might talk, 
there was no question but that they had 
sat down to table with the intention of 
making an excellent breakfast. There was 
something due to the boys after all — this, 
the last meal which Mr. Hesketh was likely 
to take for a considerable time in Fairleigh 
House, passed off much better than it 
would have done but for their presence. 
Even the fact of Bertie's arising three or 
four times in the course of the meal, and 
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with the utmost gravity, proceeding ta 
stand on his head and elevate his feet in the 
air (the last accomplishment which he had 
acquired at the town gymnasium) was only a 
pleasant interlude to what might else have 
been rather a depressing time. Launce each . 
time left off eating to direct Mr. Hesketh^s. 
attention to "that lunatic;" gymnastic* 
were not at all in Launce's line : Mr. Horton 
gravely wondered why a boy should delight 
in standing on his crown when Providence 
had given him two feet for the purpose. 

It was a long, dull meal, in spite of the 
boys, and Mr. Hesketh could not flatter 
himself that its dulness arose from the 
fact of his departure. " Those two women, 
are making fools of themselves on account 
of that fellow,'' he said, with a little bitter- 
ness ; he would not have liked them to 
have made fools of themselves to such aa 
extent for him, but still he could not help 
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reflecting how very comfortably they had 
-eaten their breakfasts on the morning that 
Jie last went away. 

He had two or three matters yet to 
finish in his bedroom, and, these attended 
to, he made his way to the study in which 
he expected to find his host. He was not 
.there, but Launce was installed in his 
father's easy chair, with Lord Derby's 
Homer in his lap. 

*^ Charley lent me this," he said, " told 
me I might keep it till he came home again, 
BO I suppose he doesn't mean to be very long 
away." 

" Charley ? I don't think I know the 
gentleman. Oh ! I remember, that is the 
way you designate your late assistant mas- 
ter." 

" Yes, I wish he wasn't * late ;' the only 
decent fellow we had, and now he has walked 
off. But I say, Mr. Hesketh, what precious 
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fools those old Greeks were, to have been 
ten years about the siege of Troy ! I'd lay 
anything I'd have done it in a quarter the 
time. I don't reckon on cannon, you 
know — ^but, without that, any fellow that 
wasn't a muff could have done it ten timea 



over. 



)} 



Mr. Horton's voice was heard in remon- 
strance outside. By its pathetic tones any 
one might be sure that he was addressing 
one of his sons. Presently he opened the 
door, and entered. " There's that boy been 
coming down-stairs on his head and his 
hands, instead of his feet. He'll break 
every bone in his body some day, and I 
wonder whether he'U be satisfied then. 
Launce, what are you doing here, sir? 
Not a place in the house where a boy doesn't 
put in either his head or his heels, or, what 
is worse, his tongue.^' 

*^ Tm quiet, sir. I just came here to 
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read Derby^s Homer in peace. It's the 
only place in the house where one's safe 
from those other fellows." 

" I wish to Heaven it was !" groaned Mr. 
Horton. 

"And I was just telling Mr. Hesketh 
what a pack of muffs those old Greeks 
were. Ten years about the siege of Troy ! 
Now I should just like to show you my 
notion of a battering-ram. Suppose you 
and Mr. Hesketh are the Trojans — ^you get 
behind this table, say — ^we'U turn it on 
edge, if you like — then I'U have Bertie — 
no, I can do without that fellow — but this 
chair will do — if I propel it with all iny 
force I smash the table to a certainty, and 
most likely send Mr. Hesketh and you out 
of the window. I should like to try — I'm 
positive I'm right in my notion about the 
due amount of force that the Greeks re- 

3—2 
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quired in the rams they should have 
brought to bear upon the Trojan walls." 

" Go in the wood-house and experiment/' 
said Mr. Hesketh, " or make a drawing of 
your idea, and send it up to me. I want 
to be alone with your father, now." 

" Launcelot is one of the four evils that I 
never contemplated when I married," said 
Mr. Horton, gravely, as his son left the room. 
" His brothers are the three others. If Mrs. 
Horton had contented herself with daugh- 
ters, we might still have led something 
like a rational and agreeable existence ; but 
sons ! — and I believe she thinks them the 
crowning felicity of her life !" 

" Most mothers do ; but daughters are a 
little trouble sometimes," said Mr. Hesketh, 
taking out his watch. "Now, my dear 
sir, I've just a quarter of an hour to spare, 
and I want to speak to you about a young 
lady who stands, or should stand to you in 
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the relation of a daughter. Now, have 
you looked after Miss Lisdale quite as well 
as you ought ?" 

'* I have never looked after her at all. I 
have left her entirely and solely to Mrs. 
Horton.^' 

" Then you are not aware of all that has 
been going on in your own house for the 
last two or three months ?" 

" Lord forbid 1 When, to please Mrs. 
Horton, I took a house, and allowed her to 
form an establishment, and to receive my 
ward as part of it, I was perfectly aware 
that an immense amount of mischief, waste, 
and general impleasantness must be the 
result. I don't blame Mrs. Horton. I 
think she does her best in looking after 
household matters, but, as society is con- 
stituted, such consequences are inevitable. 
But I made up my mind to shut my eyes 
to them from the first. Peace and quiet 
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are worth a great deal, and I don't want you 
to open my eyes now, if by your doing so I 
shall lose such peace and quiet. Please, tell 
Mrs. Horton — ^the boys and the maids, and 
Miss Lisdale, are emphatically her affairs." 

" Possibly as regards the boys and the 
maid-servants, but Miss Lisdale is my 
charge, and I want you to feel that she is 
yours also, and Mrs. Horton has a little too 
much of romance or sentiment in her compo- 
sition to make her altogether the best 
guardian possible for a young lady. 
It's an amiable weakness, but it is a 
weakness that it will not do for you and 
me to give way to." 

"She is romantic," said Mr. Horton, 
meditatively. " Her belief in those boys 
is something astonishing. Well — Miss Lis- 
dale—" 

" Has fallen in love with the first hand- 
some young curate that came in her way. 
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No, he's not even a curate — but has 
resolved to devote his energies to some 
other pursuit ; still, of course the fact of 
Lis having taken orders, was an immense 
recommendation to the young lady. Well, 
you must know who I mean — Mr. Charles 
Rosslyn, who has nothing but his good 
looks to recommend him. Now, can't you 
use your influence with this poor girl, to 
set matters in a rational light, and without 
making things at all unpleasant, intimate 
to Mrs. Horton that there can be no cor- 
respondence entered into, and that if an 
engagement has been formed, you cannot 
sanction it. Mr. Rosslyn is oflF to London 
to-day ; in a fortnight's time, at farthest, 
he'U be back, and Mrs. Horton will expect 
you to receive him here. Now if she asks 
you to do so, don't. Study her feelings as 
much as possible — she's the nicest creature 
in the world — but don't !" 
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" I am to reason with Miss Lisdale — and 
girls are never amenable to reason. I am 
to tell my wife what letters may or may 
not be sent from or received at the house. 
I'm to refuse to sanction an engagement, 
which, if the parties have thought fit to 
form, they'll trouble themselves uncommonly 
little whether I approve of or not; and 
lastly, I'm to tell Mrs. Horton, she can't 
ask who she pleases to her own house — a 
matter in which she never thinks fit to con- 
suit me ; and I am to do aU this in th& 
hope of preventing a young lady who in a 
year or so will be her own mistress, from 
doing just a« she likes, when nobody will 
have a right to prevent her ?" 

" Miss Lisdale will be of age in four 
months ; that makes it aU the more impera- 
tive that something should be done to 
prevent her throwing herself away," said 
Mr. Hesketh, ruefully. 
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" Of age in four months' time ! In four 
months' time my responsibility will be 
ended. Then what on earth is the use of 
my taking all this trouble in the interim ? 
Besides, you don't know what you ask of 
me. I have never since we set up house- 
keeping interfered with Mrs. Horton in the 
slightest manner, either as regards the 
boys, the household arrangements, Miss 
Lisdale, or anything else ; and you ask me 
to begin now, when it is ten to one my in- 
terference will do ten times more harm than' 
good." 

"I don't think you ought to let the 
matter go by you like that, you've a duty 
to perform and an obligation to fulfil." 

" I've handed them all over to Mrs. 
Horton. I should have done just the same 
if I had had a dozen daughters. Well, 
you have shown me that there may be 
worse evils even than sons, but I couldn't 
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do more by Miss Lisdale than treat her as 
if she were my own child, and I assure you 
in this matter I am doing so. IVe learned 
two or three things in my married life, and 
one of them is, that there are some matters 
women understand better than men. In 
this room," and he looked at his books and 
the heterogeneous collection of curiosities 
and antiquities with all the pride of a savan, 
** Mrs. Horton is a fool ; out of it, I feel 
myself as nothing by her side. Don't 
trouble yourself about the matter. If she 
approves of Miss Lisdale's choice, you may 
rely upon it the girl has made a better 
than you or I could do for her.'' 

" Then you mean to leave the thing just 
as it is ?" 

" And advise you to do so too. I think 
we shall both of us be great fools if we 
don't." 

Then Mr. Hesketh Looked at his watch. 
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and saw the pony-chaise which was to take 
him to the station, waiting outside. There 
was no time to lose. Mrs. Horton and 
Letty came forward to bid him good-bye, 
Launce to tell him he had half done that 
•drawing of the battering-ram, but had 
thought of a few alterations which would 
add to the accumulation of force. Bertie 
executed a somersault in the hall, and then 
"Came to shake hands, and went away 
beaming with delight at the handsome tip 
Mr. Hesketh left in his little brown paw. 
Launce took his in a more dignified manner 
as if it were a tribute from a discerning ad- 
mirer to the merits of that embryo bat- 
tering-ram. The old gentleman kissed 
Letty, and would have liked to do as much 
by Mrs. Horton, and went off amidst the 
curtsies of the maid-servants, and waving 
of hands from the ladies ; and, as the chaise 
drove out of the gate of Fairleigh House, 
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he saw Mr. Charles Rosslyn about to enter 
h. 

" /, victor f said Mr. Hesketh to himself. 
" If I haven't forgotten ray Latin, that 
ineans go in and conquer. And with the 
ground all clear before him as it seems at 
present, that young fellow will be as great 
:i fool as — as Mr. Horton if he doesn't." 

Only, if he had known the meaning 
;iright of those pale faces and heavy eyes 
which had excited his envy a little that 
morning, would he have felt quite so sure 
that Charles Kosslyn would cany all as he 
wished before him 1 



CHAPTER III 

MRS. HORTON A LITTLE ANGRY. 

i^HARLES ROSSLYN did not mean to 
^■^^ go in and conquer. He was bringing 
the book he had promised simply that he 
might have an excuse for a few last words, 
another pressin:e of the hand, one look in 
the soft grey eyes, that of late had been in 
the habit of drooping before his own, before 
he went his road alone. He was weak, 
perhaps, in this ; he had told himself as 
much a dozen times, but still he had said 
that he would come and pay his adieux, 
and bring that book, and so he had come 
to keep his word. 
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The two women watching him from the 
drawing-room window of course knew 
nothing of this — of the good resolutions 
lie had made to leave unsaid just what they 
(■xpected him to say — of the determination 
lie had arrived at to go and leave Miss Lis- 
dale free from any plight to him. They saw 
liim coming with a slower and less elastic 
step than usual, for he felt now the last 
liad come to the last, that he was going 
through something more like a heart-wrenchi 
than he had ever yet experienced ; and they 
looked wistfully at each other. There was 
u world of unspoken pity for him in their 
eyes. 

He was going away from them into the 
hard, wide world, and must they send him 
forth bruised and bleeding on the way? 
Would it not he better, kinder, Mrs. 
Horton thought, to temporize ? If she 
were to remain, he might hate her for 
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doing so, but, at any rate, would not such 
be his doom in her presence ? Oh the 
other hand, would it not be more merciful 
to let the blow fall at once, and so end all ? 
She would leave it with Letty. After all, 
she was the one for her to think of most. 

" Shall I stay, dear V she whispered. 

" No, please." Mrs. Horton had spoken 
low, but the answer was almost inaudible. 
" If — Mr. Rosslyn has anything to say, let 
it be said at once." 

There was a faint blush as she spoke, 
which might have argued something for a 
lover s hopes, had it not been for the pallor 
which succeeded ; and the sweet red lips 
were set together with an ominous firmness, 
that said little for any chance Charles 
Rosslyn might have of pressing them. 
Mrs. Horton looked at the girl, who had 
silently withdrawn from the window, as if 
fearing her lover should look up and see 
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her, and felt very grieved for him, and a 
little angiy with her. 

" I didn't think she would have taken it 
quite so well — I thought I should have had 
more trouble with her !" And in her heart 
she felt that she would have liked Letty 
all the better if she had given her a little 
more trouble in this matter. 

So Mr. Rosslyn found the lady he had 
<;ome to see, alone, with a morsel of tatting 
in her hand, trying to look as if she had 
been engaged upon it for the last hour. 
She was woefully pale — he had never seen 
her like this ; then his heart gave a great 
leap for joy — she was grieving at his 
departure ; and the next instant he called 
himself a selfish brute for so rejoicing. 
And what was he to do — what ought he 
to do ? — leave this girl with the words un- 
spoken that perhaps she might be wearying 
to hear, or ask her to plight a troth to one 
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who might never be able to give her a 
home? Only ten minutes ago he had 
made up his mind that he would never do 
that, and now he felt that it would be im- 
possible for him to leave this room with it 
undone. 

How it came about he never knew. 
Something he said about going away, and 
wondering if she would ever think of him 
— ever care to see him — ^feel any interest 
in the fortune he was trying to build up — 
and then there came a look from her eyes 
such as he had never thought their placid 
depths could show — ^no, not in his wildest 
dreams, when he had pictured her clasped 
to his heart, his promised bride, or sitting 
by his hearth, his wife — a look that told 
him of such a world of love and tenderness 
as he had never thought of He fancied 
he knew something of women, and yet here 
had this quiet, placid girl, with her calm 
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life and peaceful surroundings, been 
hoarding all these treasiu'es for him in her 
heart, which that one look served to show. 

It was more than he deserved, such a 
love from such a girl ; he had grace enough 
to feel that, but not wit enough to know^ 
that was perhaps just the very reason why 
he had it. 

He had her in his arms — and on the lips 
that we quivering and tremulous now, as 
if they could never have been set with 
such ominous firmness as had distressed 
Mrs. Horton, he was pressing passionate 
kisses unrebuked. She was all his— his for 
this world and the next — his betrothed 
now, his wife in the long for ever 1 



* I 
I 



CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. HORTON ASTONISHED. 

*^ r I IHAT poor fellow will certainly lose 
his train," said Mrs. Horton to 
herself. " I dare say Letty will be very 
glad if I go in. This must be very painful 
to her — though I don't know,, she really, 
after the first, took matters much more 
coolly than I had anticipated." 

She was certainly rather angry with 
Letty. She would not own as much to 
herself, but still she felt a little hurt that 
the other had not been more grieved. All 
ier sympathies in the matter were wijbh Mr. 
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Rosslyn — it was quite right, quite proper 
that Letty should say him no, but not the 
less the no would be very hard for him to 
hear. *' And I do wonder," she said petu- 
lantly, '* that, after all that has passed, she 
can bring herself to say it." 

She opened the door very gently, having 
much the same feeling that she might have 
had if about to enter a surgeon's operating 
room, where some patient had just been 
under the knife. " It must be all over by 
this time," she thought, " and the sooner 
that poor fellow is away now, the better 
for him. I wonder what reason she has 
given him ? — at least, she would never tell 
him the true one." 

She started back with a little surprise at 
the tableau that met her on entering the 
room. There was no mistaking the situa- 
tion. Letty must have found it impossible 
to say that no, after all. She half with- 
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drew herself from the arms that held her, 
but still not wholly, and stood like a girl 
whose pride in her love has conquered even 
her natural coyness. She was half crying, 
half smiling, as she held out one hand to 
Mrs. Horton, while Mr. Rosslyn turned to 
her with a face beaming with happiness. 
He had never looked so handsome in his 
life ; she did not at all wonder that Letty 
had found it impossible to dismiss him, and 
her heart warmed to him as it might have 
done if he had been one of her own sons. 

" Won't you congratulate me, Mrs. Hor- 
ton ? I have just won the prize of my life." 

So she did — forgetting all her conven- 
tionalities for a time — ^all that dim fear of 
the world, and the possible slur and dis- 
grace which might yet rest on the brave 
young head before her. Prudence was all 
very well, but prudence was beyond her 
just now, and she shook hands as heartily 
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with Mr. Eosslyn as if he had been the 
most eligible parti in the world. She kissed 
Letty with all her heart — she felt as if she 
could have kissed Mr. Eosslyn too, and then 
for the first time she seemed to realise to 
the full how heartily she detested Dr. Lang- 
ton. She was doing a very foolish thing, 
she knew, and the Doctor s hard, cold face 
rose before her, as if to impress that fool- 
ishness yet more upon her mind. 

" You will be late for your train," she 
said presently. It was a very prosaic in- 
terruption, but a necessary one ; and then 
Mr. Eosslyn shook hands with her again, 
and kissed Letty before her eyes as if 
he had a perfect right to do so, and so 
went off, victoi* after all. That last kiss 
seemed to open her eyes more fiilly to the 
position of affairs than anything had yet 
done, and she said, as soon as the door had 
closed upbn its giver, " Oh 1 Letty, what 
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will be the end of this ? Do you know 
what you have done T 

" Yes ; I meant to do it. I won't say 
from the first ; I was rather frightened at 
the thought of what might be, but after- 
wards I saw my way more clearly, and I 
felt ashamed of my weak cowardice. I 
don't believe, had Grace Rosslyn been in 
my place, she would have hesitated for a 
moment. I didn't tell you, dear — I 
couldn't quite tell you — he might not have 
spoken ; it is this poor little fortune of 
mine, I know, has been keeping him silent, 
but I was determined this morning I would 
wnhe him speak, if possible. I knew that 
now or never was my time — that if once he 
knew what you and I know he would never 
ask me for his wife. I don't know how I 
did it. I — I — don't think," she said, 
blushing and laughing, " that I quite asked 
iiim if he would have me, but — but I made 
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up my mind, if need be, I would go as near 
doing so as I knew how." 

" I don't know wliat Mr. Hesketh will 
say if once he knows all/' said Mrs. Hor- 
ton, ruefully ; *^ he didn't like it quite be- 
fore, but now — " 

*^ I mean him to know all when once I 
am of age," said Letty. *^ I mean him to- 
help us in this matter. Then you spoke 
to him about — about Charles — Oh ! and 
I—" 

" Thought I was blind, when I've seen it 
all along. Why, of course I spoke to Mr. 
Hesketh, and told him he ought to help 
Mr. Rosslyn to a living, or get him on at 
the bar, or something, you know. It would 
have been all very easy, if only it had not 
been for this last trouble. Oh, Letty, think 
of the disgrace that may come." 

" Yes, I've thought of it. Now^ if it 
falls, I come in for my share, too. He can't 
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rob me of that." The girl was almost ra- 
diant as she contemplated the possibility of 
the shame from which she had so shrunk 
but a few hours before. 

Presently she said, in an altered voice^ 
with a tenderness and pity in it Mrs. Hor- 
ton had never credited her with before^ 
" YouTl be as kind as ever to him — the poor 
gentleman we've known as Mr. Ross. It 
is all so long ago, and he must have suffered 
so much — his very face tells one that — I 
suppose what he did was very wrong, but 
look at all these long long years, and think 
of what he must have borne !" 

*^I do think of it," said Mrs. Horton^ 
''and if ever I hated any one in my life, it 
is that Dr. Langton, for telling me of 
him. If we'd never known — but there, the 
disgrace might have come, and it would have 
been so much the harder to bear — but still 
I shall detest Dr. Langton all the same as. 
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long as I live. As to Mr. Ross — we must call 
him Ross, dear, still ; after all, it's only his 
own name shortened — I'll drive over and 
see him, to-morrow. '' 

. " And you'll take me with you, dear,'' 
said Letty, nestling her head on Mrs. Hor- 
ton's shoulder. 

" I don't think it's quite the thing for 
you now, my dear ; you know it is not as 
when we didn't know what he has done." 

" And it's not as if I didn't know whose 
father he is. Oh, darling, only think, 
whenever Charles learns the truth — and I 
hope a day will come when there can be no 
secrets between him and me — what will he 
think if he learns that anything kept me 
away now. You'll take me, won't you ?" 

And Mrs. Horton took her. It was a 
little against her own inclination after all ; 
«he was old-fashioned enough to wish to 
keep a girl free from the slightest contact 
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with evil, and this man had done an evil 
thing in his time, and the shadow of his 
sin had made him dwell in darkness ever 
since, and it might even yet fall like a bhght 
upon the two young lives in whom her own 
heart had grown of late to be so much 
hound up. But she could not say Letty no, 
and, after all, with regard to this poor crea- 
ture whom she had befriended in his help- 
lessness, might not his sufferings by this 
time have almost outweighed his sin ? 



CHAPTER V. 

MR. HESKETH IS ASKED TO COMPOUND A 

FELONY. 

I^R CHARLES ROSSLYN set to work 
in good earnest. He had done his 
best, when curate of that dreary parish in 
the east of London, but he had felt that he 
was working to little purpose, like another 
Sisyphus, with the stones that he tried to 
raise for ever falhng back upon him. He 
had worked, too, at St. Ewald's, but the 
routine, as laid down by Dr. Langton, was 
distasteful to him ; he would have liked to 
have made something more of the boys, if 
he could ; and teaching, let him do his best. 
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was not altogether his forte. It had been 
but a drudgery at the best, while he was 
engaged in it, only the hours had been 
shoi-t, and the vacations long. Now, he 
had to stick to the oar as he had never yet 
done before, to work at something for 
which all his previous training might be 
supposed to have unfitted him, and he was 
happier than he had ever been in all his days. 
" For her sweet sake," that was the 
charm that made even the toils of the 
counting-house endurable ; he had a mo- 
tive such as in all his careless hours he had 
never had before, and he laboured in a 
manner that astonished Messrs. Grosse 
and Perkins, who had been very reluc- 
tantly persuaded to give him a trial, and 
who had expected that in less than three 
months they should find him worth about 
half the very moderate salary which accom- 
panied the post they had only been induced 
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under severe pressure from without to give- 
him. 

Fortunately for himself Mr. Charles Eoss- 
lyn had always found more pleasure and 
possessed more faoUity in acquiring moden. 
languages than ancient. He had delighted 
in French for the sake of its idiomatic 
grace, in German for its literature, and 
these languages stood him in good stead 
now, so that, having had a month in London 
to get coached up in commercial technicali- 
ties before he entered upon his situation, 
the foreign correspondence had not been ma- 
naged for years with such ease as it was 
now. Mr. Rosslyn began to find himself 
of use to his employers, and to hope that be- 
fore long he should induce them to recognise 
his merits in a more substantial manner 
than by the very few words of measured ap- 
proval which they now and then vouchsafed. 

Once he came in Mr. Hesketh's way, and 
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the old gentleman asked him to dinner on 
the following Sunday, with the intention of 
seeing what he was like away from the 
women. ^' It s impossible to judge a par- 
son when he's surrounded by petticoats," 
he said to himself; " and I should like to see 
something of a fellow whom I suppose that 
girl will be allowed to throw herself away 
upon, after aU." 

He gave him a very good dinner. Mr, 
Hesketh abhorred dinner parties, but no 
one knew better how to entertain two or 
three friends quietly. This evening, how- 
ever, Mr. Eosslyn was the only guest. His 
host wished to see as much of him as possi- 
ble, and perhaps lead him to speak more 
openly of himself and his prospects than he 
could do if others were present. 

" You must find your present life rather 
a distastefiil one after a college career," he 
remarked; ** worse, even, than trying to 
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lick the cubs of St. Ewald's into shape. 
By-the-bye, what cubs they all were 1 The 
classics did not appear to have a verj 
hmnanising influence upon them — or was it 
the effect of the master mind ?" 

" I don't know : we did our best to fit 
the boys for college, but I very much doubt 
whether we fitted them for anything else. 
The Doctor himself did not care much for 
the amenities of life, and I suppose the 
boys caught the prevailing tone. Perhaps 
I was to blame, too. I taught mathema- 
tics and Latin because I was paid to do it, 
I was not paid to educate ; and I must say 
the Doctor didn't care that I should go be- 
yond my appointed duties. No, I don't 
like this life, but it's better than the other, 
and it may lead to something more than 
the other would ever have done, and it's 
not a bad discipline for a fellow who per- 
haps all his fife has been in the habit of 
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taking things a little more easily than he 
has any business to do." 

"You should have gone to the law — 
harnessed yourself to that ; there's nothing 
like it, if a man will only stick to it, for de- 
veloping the best that's in him, if there is 
any best, and curing him of that aimless, 
desultory mode of throwing his time away, 
which some call work. No, there's nothing 
like it." 

" For taking the nonsense out of a fellow ? 
I've pretty well had that taken out of me. 
I don't like my post, but I'd stick to it if 
it were ten times as distasteful. Mr. Hes- 
keth, it's only fair to tell you what will 
keep me tethered to the oar. I hope to 
make your ward. Miss Lisdale, my wife as 
soon as ever I have a home to offer her." 

"And how long will that be — ten — 
twelve — fifteen years T 

" Heaven knows ! but I mean to work, 
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and I believe she'll wait. God bless 
her r 

Mr. Hesketh looked at him intently. It 
was a pleasant face always, but it had 
something more than pleasantness about it 
now. It was beginning to wear the look of 
a man who felt that he had his wav to make 
in the world, and was resolved to make 
it. Always a face to win a woman's love ; 
there was something now to gain a man's 
respect and confidence. 

" It won't do for me to tell him I think 
they're a couple of young fools," thought 
Mr. Hesketh, "and, on the whole, I don't 
altogether believe they are." 

He would never have brought himself to 
own so much, but love had done, perhaps, 
as much for the strengthening and moulding 
Charles Rosslyn as even the law might 
have done. For the first time in all his 
life he was, heart and soul, in earnest If 
he could only have gone to the bar, Mr. 
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Hesketh thought, he could have brought 
himself to approve of the match — in a dozen 
jears^ time. 

In a month after this Mrs. Horton and 
Miss Lisdale paid a visit to Russell Square. 
Letty was of age, and there were papers to 
«ign, and forms to go through which made 
it needful she should meet Mr. Hesketh. 
He entertained them very hospitably, and 
even Mrs. Horton could find no fault in the 
^irrangement of the house or the table. 

" His housekeeper certainly does him 
justice,'' she said in confidence to Letty ; 
'* even the fire-irons are kept as they should 
be, and those are things that generally show 
whether there's a mistress or not in the 
house. It's always the same : you never 
go into a gentleman's chambers and find 
them properly looked to ; and as to the new 
government offices that we went over yes- 
terday, I pity the clerks. I suppose they're 
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clerks, ain't they ? There isn't a poker fit 
to stir the fire with." 

" They can't have their wives there to see 
how the fire-irons are kept," said Letty. 

" Well, I don't know, but it only shows, 
how badly men are looked after when they 
either haven't wives or are away fi:om 
them, but Mrs. Ray certainly is an excep- 
tion. I must say everything is as well 
kept as if he had married her." 

She did the housekeeper justice, but she 
did it ruefully. She would have liked to 
have seen Mr. Hesketh married. Mrs. 
Ray was, in her post, perfection, but she 
might leave him at any time. Miss Layne 
was still to dispose of, for she was infi- 
nitely too good for Dr. Langton, and no 
one but Mr. Hesketh appeared suitable for 
her. But he would never see Miss Layne's 
merits while he had such a pattern house- 
keeper; and yet if Miss Layne were once 
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secured she would prove a permanent bless- 
ing, who couldn't give warning and better 
herself. Mrs. Ray was just the woman to 
marry; bright, neat, and trim, forty-five, 
^md with most likely a little nest-egg laid 
by. She suspected her already of a flirta- 
tion with the baker round the comer. 
Why did the master always call instead of 
sending the men ? — and if she married, 
where would Mr. Hesketh be ? Men never 
thought of themselves ; it was a good thing 
when they had friends to think for them. 
If Mr. Hesketh could only be brought to 
see that the best thing he could do would 
be to bring Miss Layne to RusseU Square, 
what an excellent thing it would be for 
both parties, but especially for him. 

She had left Miss Layne in charge of 
Fairleigh House. It was only by doing so, 
she could prevail upon Mr. Horton to give 
her leave of absence. Miss Layne ap- 
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peared to fulfil her duties very fairly, to 
judge by the report Launce sent three day& 
after his mother had left home. She read 
part of the letter, that which touched 
upon the merits of her deputy, to Mr. 
Hesketh, and dilated upon the comfort 
Miss Layne was to her. He quite under- 
stood why she did so, and resolved to keep 
very clear of that ci-devant young lady 
the next time he visited Fairleigh House. 

He was not going to marry, himself, 
even to pleas^ Mrs. Horton, and he was 
not gomg to let his late ward do so with, 
out a word of caution on his part. He 
took an opportunity of doing so the day 
before her departure. Mrs. Horton was out 
calling on some old friends. Mr. Rosslyn 
was coming in the evening to take the 
ladies to the theatre — it wanted yet hal& 
an-hour of dinner, which had been ordered 
earher on that account, and Mr. HesketK 
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resolved to profit by the opportunity of Mrs. 
Horton's absence. 

"1 want to speak to you about the 
gentleman who is to escort you this even- 
ing. I am afraid you have gone rather 
further with him, my dear, than, consider- 
ing the circumstances, is quite advisable. 
But I do hope there is nothing hke a 
regular engagement." 

" There really is," said Letty, with only 
the slightest shadow of a blush, the least 
drooping of the eyehds. If it had not 
been for this cloud in the background, it is 
possible she might have been shy and 
timid over her new happiness, like other 
girls ; ^ it was, she se^ed to haveapride 
in asserting her position. Mr. Hesketh 
had noticed this change in her manner on 
the two occasions when Mr. Rosslyn had 
called before ; it had surprised him a little, 
slight as it was, and totally free from a 
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shadow of either fastness or boldness ; yet 
the fact was patent, and her words now 
made it more patent stiQ. She was proud 
of her engagement, and would like every- 
one to know it, and Mr. Hesketh . hardly- 
liked the change in a girl who had certainly 
never erred before on the side of over- 
demonstrativeness. 

"There really is — and there are some 
things connected with it about which I 
wished to speak to you — only, please to 
remember that some part of it concerns 
another, and that on his account I must 
enjoin you to secrecy." 

"Mr. Rosslyns ? doesn't he wish 

this affair talked about ?" 

" If by the affair you mean our engage- 
ment, it doesn't matter who knows that; but 
this is another thing altogether, and before I 
speak of it, you must promise me that even 
Mr. Rosslyn himself is to know nothing of it." 
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" Not another lover, surely 1" thought 
Mr. Hesketh, "she can% it's impossible, 
and yet what else could she want to keep 
horn this one. Now, I wonder what confi- 
dences Mademoiselle is about to favour me 
with. And, good Lord ! to look at her. A 
girl who ought not to have a thought that 
the whole world might not know. Some 
scrape she got into while with Miss 
Stuart, I suppose, and now she has 
come into her money, she believes it is 
likely to prove troublesome." 

" You'll promise me that," she said. 

He hesitated. If this secret were what 
he supposed, it might be that Mr. Rosslyn 
ought not to be kept in the dark as to the 
antecedents of his intended. Perhaps it 
would be only fair to let him know all the 
lady's story, and then take her if he list. 
Man sides with man in such a case, and all 
his sympathies went over at once to the 
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one who was to be kept in darkness. 
Then he looked at the girl before him, and 
felt ashamed of his suspicions. There she 
stood, a clear-browed, pure, truthful woman, 
if ever he had looked on one. She might 
have been drawn into some idle folly, 
which her very innocence might magnify 
into something far more serious than it 
reaUy was, but of anything worse she was 
incapable. And taking this view of the 
matter, he felt a little flattered by the 
trust she was about to repose in him, and 
promised secrecy. 

" I am about to be a yoimg lady's confi- 
dant," he thought, and felt rather amused 
by the position. He gave the required 
promise, with a little solemnity, which he 
considered appropriate to the occasion. 

'^I shall want more than secrecy," she 
said, " I must have your help. You'll give 
it me, Mr. Hesketh ?" 
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" If I can. I'll do my best ;" then lie 
prepared himself to listen. 

And instead of a tale of some school-girl 
folly, some boy sweetheart who would not 
be put away with the other childish things 
she had outgrown, whiqh was what he ex- 
pected to hear, she told him the story of 
Hartley Rosslyn, and his relationship to 
her lover ; a sadder thing altogether than 
her auditor had expected to be called upon 
to listen to. She touched as lightly as she 
could on the past guilt, dwelt as tenderly 
as she knew how on all the sujffering that 
had ensued, but still there was the fact — 
she had engaged herself to the son of a 
man who had had a narrow escape from 
standing as a felon in the dock. It was an 
ugly fact, and she seemed so unconscious of 
its bearings on herself. All her concern 
was for the poor sinner of whom she spoke. 

" It is so long ago, Mr. Hesketh — ^surely 
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he can't be liable to prosecution, now. 
They would never punisb him after all 
these years." 

'• They would if they could — that is, if 
any one could be found to prosecute ; and 
by what you say, this Mr. Glynne of 
Hirstwood would be only too ready to do 
•so if he could but find him." 

" But will the law let him ? It's five- 
and-twenty years since this thing was 
<ione." 

"That does not matter. There is a 
prosecutor, and there are witnesses. I sup- 
pose this Dr. Langton is one. He must be 
a nice fellow. I should like to see him in 
the witness box with Sharpe on the other 
side cross-examining him." 

" But can't anything be done ?" 

" Nothing, but for this Mr. Boss to get 
•out of the way as quickly as possible. 
Whatever possessed him to come back here 
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at all ? But, in the face of all this un- 
pleasantness, do you mean to persist in an 
engagement that, even without such a 
possible scandal attending it, was the 
height of folly ? What could Mrs. Horton 
be thinking of to allow it ?" 

" She didn't allow it ; she dwelt on all 
the unpleasantness, as you call it, ten times 
more strongly than you are doing ; but 
when it was all over, and she found that I 
had decided for myself, she kissed me, and 
wished me joy/' 

" Just like her 1'' 

" Charles knows nothing of it,'' con- 
tinued Letty, vehemently — " Charles never 
is to know until — until the day comes 
when I can keep no secrets from him. 
Meanwhile, one way or another we must 
see what can be done for his father — that s 
where I want you to help me." 

I've told you the only way to help Mr. 
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Koss is to give him a hint to leave the 
kingdom as soon as possible; and if that 
estimable man, the Doctor, knows where he 
<5ame from, on no account to return thither. 
Have you any idea what his circumstances 
are r 

" Rather poor ones, I'm afraid ; that's 
where I want you to help me. No, not to 
give him money — I don't think he is in any 
immediate want — ^but with Mr. Glynne. 
If you would send him the amount of the 
cheque, and the interest, and compound 
interest — oh ! dear, how much trouble it 
will be for you to reckon it all up ! — and to 
write telling him there is his money, and 
you hope that he will now be good Chris- 
tian enough to forget and forgive the past 
— or," and then she looked wonderfully 
wise with the wisdom of the world—" if 
you were to write to him first, telling him 
that if he will only consent to forego the 
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prosecution, you will make up to him for 
Ms losses. Don't you think that would be 
the safest plan ?" 

"An attempt at compounding felony, 
young lady, which might place me in 
rather an awkward position. No, no — we 
-can do nothing of that kind ; besides, I 
can't allow you to make ducks and drakes 
of your money like this as soon as it comes 
to you. You will want every pound, re- 
member, if you have your own way in this 
other foolish little matter." 

" I couldn't spend it better than in pre- 
venting what you dread. Can't you oblige 
me in this, dear Mr. Hesketh ? Think 
what will a few hundreds, more or less, be 
to the possibility of such a disgrace as you 
dread ? It would kill this poor gentleman 
to stand a felon at the bar, and I believe it 
would more than kUl his son. He would 
never hold up his head for the shame !" 
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*' But I can't do it, my dear girl You 
don't know what you are asking me. To 
tell you the truth, if it had been anybody 
else had made me such a proposition, I 
really think I should have had them shown 
to the door." 

" That would be very inhospitable," she 
said, trying to smile, then, breaking down, 
and flinging herself, in a passion of tears, 
almost at Mr. Hesketh's feet — " Can't you 
help us ? Won't you help us ? It is I 
who ask you — I, who sat on your knee 
when I was a child ! It is my happiness 
that is at stake. If you don't care for Mr. 
Eosslyn, or for Charles, surely you do a 
little for me. If this disgrace comes before 
I am Charles Rosslyn's wife, he wUl never 
make me so. He wiU bear his trouble 
alone, if it kills him. This poor little 
money of mine has kept us apart long 
enough ; he would think such a shame as 
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this an insuperable bar between ns. He 
will break his own heart, and mine too, in 
doing what he thinks right. Oh ! Mr. 
Hesketh, will you make me wretched all 
my life for the sake of a little professional 
etiquette ?" 

" Come, come, my dear, I am not going 
to break your heart, or Mr. Charles 
Rossljm's either ; but it's impossible for me 
to do just what you ask me. FU tell you 
what I can do," he added, after a pause, 
during which Letty had been watching his 
face intently — " I don't like risking your 
money, either — still, it seems the only 
course left for us to take. I'll write to this 
Glynne, and enclose a cheque sufficient to 
recoup him for his former loss through Mr. 
Hartley Rosslyn. I will tell him it is sent 
hj some one greatly interested in, and 
compassionating ihat unhappy gendeman, 
to whom it will afford some pleasure to feel 
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that Mr. Glynne is no longer a sufferer 
through his past transgression. At this 
distance of time, it is most likely that, not- 
withstanding Dr. Langton's belief in his 
invincible vindictiveness, his angry feelings 
will have subsided, and he will be content 
to pocket the money and forego a revenge 
that would come so late in the day. All 
the same, I think that, for many reasons, 
it will be highly desirable that Mr. Hartley 
Rosslyn should return abroad, for a time at 
least." 

"When he is able, poor gentleman, I 
have no doubt that he will be glad enough 
to go. But thank you for this kindness a 
thousand times. I wonder whether Mr. 
Glynne, unasked, will give us any promise 
not to prosecute T 

" Of course he wouldn't — if he takes the 
money ; but he won't prosecute if he does 
take it. The thing would have such a very 
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ugly look. Now, child, I hear them taking 
in the dinner, and here's Mrs. Horton/' 

He offered his arm to the latter with the 
punctilious politeness which always dis- 
tinguished him, and, as she took it, she 
darted a glance at Letty which said as 
plainly as any words could — " Have you 
done it?" and had an answering look of 
triumph in return, which left no doubt in 
her mind that " it was done/' 

Mr. Hesketh, through his half-closed 
eyes, caught both the looks, and said to 
himself — " Those two have been in a con- 
spiracy against me. It will almost serve 
them right if we find Mr. Glynne, after all, 
an impracticable customer." 

But, in his heart, he hoped that • they 
would not find Mr. Glynne impracticable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



DICK GIRLING's hand IS RAISED AGAIN. 



TT was a half-holiday at King Henry's 
School, and two boys at any rate wer& 
determined to make the most of it. These 
were Launce and Bertie, who had resolved 
to spend the precious hours in birds'^ 
nesting, in and near the wood round 
Rosslyn Grange. 

Grace had told them how the thrushes- 
and blackbirds built there — how year after 
year, in one particular tree, a tom-tit had 
built its nest in the cleft trunk, and would 
look up to you from below with its bright. 
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beady eyes, as it sat brooding in fearless 
peace over its young. It was not wise of 
her to tell all this to the boys. They held 
their peace while she was speaking, but 
ihey resolved that the first fine spring day 
they would make ' such a raid on the 
feathered songsters as would add materially 
to their stock of birds'-eggs. Thanks to 
the dark tradition which hung round the 
wood, the birds dwelt there almost as fear- 
lessly as they might have done in some 
yet untrodden land ; they were safe from 
the inroads of the village children, but 
Master Launce, who had heard the legend, 
despised it as old women's nonsense ; and 
as to Bertie, his faith on such points was 
exactly what his brother dictated to him. 

They had a fine time of it. The day 
was a sweet, soft, sunshiny, April one — 
warm and bright enough for the end of 
May. They had been considerate enough 
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not to go too near the Grange lest Grace 
should see them, and they wished to spare 
her feelings if possible. "Girls are such 
softs/' said Launce, contemptuously. They 
had revisited the wood, then gone further 
afield, and at last found themselves in a 
plantation which skirted the grounds of 
Lord Renshaw. 

They had no business there of course. 
The birds were setting and they were 
likely to do mischief, but there was no 
gamekeeper to warn them away, and so, 
after a short ramble, which they enjoyed 
all the more from the feeling that they 
were on forbidden ground, they sat down 
to rest themselves on a spot where they 
could see any one who might be approach- 
ing, and "hook it,'' as Launce expressed 
himself, if they did not like his appearance. 

The spot they had selected was on the 
summit of a bank which sloped down 
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about four feet to the plantation, . and 
twelve or fourteen towards the narrow road, 
or lane, which wound round it at a consider- 
ably lower level. The bank was thickly- 
covered with brambles and fern on the side 
next the road, with here and there a young 
sapling or a thick undergrowth of ash, 
where the parent tree had been cut away. 
On the other side, of the lane rose a bank 
of precisely similar character, and nearly 
equal height, and the lane between the two 
was at its widest not more than four feet 
across, and, as the boys had placed them- 
selves, no one could pass below without* 
being seen by them. 

They began to count their eggs. It 
would have grieved Grace to the heart if 
she had only known the evil she had done 
by teUing them of the treasures, of the 
wood. Three thrushes', foiu: linnets', two 
goldfinches', seven blackbirds', and several 
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which ihey could not identify. Then 
Bertie produced from his straw hat two 
brown-speckled eggs, " Partridges', I be- 
Ueve," he said, solemnly. 

" Where did you find those ? We're in 
for it if a gamekeeper comes across and 
catches us. Stow them out of sight, do," 
said Launce in alarm. " I hear footsteps 
in the lane below; if anyone comes and 
overhauls our eggs, a nice fix we shall be in." 

"'Tisn't poaching. They're only the 
eggs, not the birds." 

" One's as bad as the other, according to 
those precious game-laws.- Awful rot they 
are. This country wiQ never be good for 
anything tiQ they're done away with. 
Who's coming? Talk of poachers, that 
fellow looks like one. No, it's Dick Girling, 
the fellow Grace has been trying to lick 
into shape. Did you ever see such a 

lout r 
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In effect it was Dick, who, work over, 
was indulging in a walk by himself. He 
had no particular taste for the beauties of 
nature, and would much rather have been 
at The Chequers, or the Pig and Whistle, 
but it was Friday night, and he should 
have no money till the morrow, and the 
landlady of each hostel had refused to sup- 
ply him upon credit. Dick was in an ill- 
humour with himself and all the world, and 
this was so palpably written in his face, 
that even the boys saw it, and crouched 
behind the brambles which intervened 
between them and the road, feeling glad 
that they were screened from him. 

It was a lovely evening — far up in the 
stiQ air the lark's song was heard, the banks 
on either side were clothed with a garniture 
of spring flowers nestling in the young 
greenness of the thick underwood ; aud 
Dick's road from the wood to this dell had 
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lain through a little bit of the lovehest 
pastoral scenery in the county, but Dick 
had no eye for sylvan beauty, no delight in 
wayside flowers, he never even gathered a 
posy for his button-hole on Sundays, and 
just now he was full of a sense of ill-usage, 
connected with the loss of his beer. 

He had a dim idea that things were not 
altogether as they should be, else why 
should he ever go short of beer, and 
hunger after bacon ? He was no political 
reformer, had never troubled his head about 
universal suffrage or the ballot : if a vote 
had been given him on the morrow he 
would not have known what to do with it ; 
of all that was going on in this world, its 
troubles, throes, revolution struggles, the 
ceaseless stir and turmoil of humanity, 
Dick knew nothing. Art, science, litera- 
ture, even religion — Dick could not have 
told you what the words meant. Grace's 
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teaching had come too. late in the day to 
stir the sluggish soul that had slept these 
five-and-twenty years, and that at the 
present moment was absorbed in a sullen 
sense of its one wrong — the deficiency of 
beer. 

On he strode. The dell was so little 
trodden that even the narrow footpath was 
covered with short thick grass. At every 
heavy step Dick took a hundred busy 
insect lives were crushed. That seemed 
the one power left in him. He could 
neither enjoy, possess, nor originate, but he 
could at least destroy. He saw nothing of 
the boys,. they need not have hidden them- 
selves so carefully. Dick's eyes were bent 
upon the ground ; the banks with all their 
new life of spring beauty might have been 
brick walls for him. 

Presently Launce and Bertie saw another 
comer advancing. It was Doctor Langton^ 
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He haxl been out for a long stroll which 
had business rather than pleasure for its 
object, visiting the same tenant whom he 
had called upon nearly a twelvemonth 
before, when he had first encountered 
Dick Girling. He was so absorbed in his 
own thoughts that he was not aware of 
Dick s presence till close upon him, and 
Launce looking down from his height won- 
dered what it was which so engaged the 
Doctor. 

Was he going to issue another edition of 
Sophocles ? That last had been a great suc- 
cess, Launce heard, but it was his belief the 
Doctor had only written it with a view of 
imposing it upon the sixth form as a harder 
task-book than any they had had already, 
Or was he thinking about the sermon which 
he was to preach at St. Hilda's the follow- 
ing Sunday in the rector's absence ? The 
last thing Launce would have credited the 
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Doctor with was the real subject of hia 
thoughts. He had suspected him of being 
" spooney" upon Letty. He had asked her 
to let him spoon in the hope of mollifying 
his temper, but, for all that, he would have 
been very much astonished if he had known 
that within the last few minutes Doctor 
Langton had made up his mind to propose 
to Miss Lisdale at the first opportunity he 
could find or make after her return. 

He had waited long enough, he told 
himself. He was now in the autumn of 
his life ; a vigorous, healthy autumn, it was 
true, but still the autumn — ^he had no days 
to lose. The ground at least seemed clear 
before him now. Miss Lisdale was coy and 
shy, but he would never have cared for a 
woman who would be won too easily. Per- 
haps she had suffered a little through Mr. 
Rosslyn's absence; girls, even the purest 
and steadiest, had their little fitis of folly. 
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but he had no doubt Mrs. Horton had ac- 
quainted her with the disclosures he had 
made, and her own instinctive propriety 
and self-respect would do the rest. 

He wondered how she would take it. He 
had very Httle fear of a refusal. He knew 
his own value in the matrimonial market, 
the settlement he could make, and the 
position he could give. Miss Lisdale was 
old enough to know the value of such 
things, and he did not aisk for any great 
warmth on her part. He would be quite 
content to be allowed to love, and to have 
his homage gracefully accepted. "II y a 
toujours Tun qui baise, Tautre qui tends la 
joue." The Dr. Langton of to-day, what- 
ever the Cyril Langton of the past might 
have done, would not have cared for a 
woman who did more than yield her cheek. 

He pictured her on his arm, the love- 
liest bride St. Ewald's had ever seen. The 
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rich white robes would suit her to perfec- 
tion ; she should always dress richly, once 
she was his wife. Then he thought of her 
s,t Oxbridge, and the surprise her beauty 
would excite in all the dignitaries and their 
families there. He must show her his 
Alma Mater, not on their wedding tour, 
but soon after, when she had become used 
to her new honours and position, and 
could wear them not only gracefully, but 
with the composed stateliness he should 
like his wife to assume. 

And in the midst of this reverie he came 
face to face with Dick Girling. He had 
almost stumbled on him before becoming 
aware of his presence. Something like life 
came into Dick s eyes for a moment — a wild- 
beast life it was true, fell and cruel and cun- 
ning — as he looked at the man before him, 
.with his gold watch-chain peeping through 
,the half-open over-coat, the heavy diamond 
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ring on the one ungloved hand, and thought 
of the gold and silver that might be in the 
waistcoat pockets. Dick knew his strength 
and saw his enemy, the man who had shut 
him up for six long months in prison waJk, 
away from fresh air and the converse of his 
kind, and here he was, alone, defence- 
less — ^what was his strength compared to 
that of those brawny arms which had delved 
the earth and guided the plough before 
they were half grown ? One grip of Dick's 
strong hand at his throat, one twist of 
that thin, wiry frame in his own fell em- 
brace, and it would never walk the earth 
again. And there were the brambles grow- 
ing thick and close on either side to hide 
the deed in the plantation behind the 
banks where so few came just now, and 
where for months anything too foul and 
Ugly for the light might lie safely hidden in 
the wooded darkness. And then for liberty. 
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idleness, and beer, far away from here, 
where no one would know how Dick Girling 
had obtained his money, and where he 
might safely revel tiQ it was all spent. 

Dick's slow mind was quick for once. 
Hate and greed combined had sharpened it 
wonderfully, and he looked at the Doctor 
with eyes in which the other read his dan- 
ger. He was not a coward, but he knew 
this place was lonely ; twilight was falling ; 
if he called there would be none to hear — 
or if they came, they would be too late to 
save. Should he try and cow the fellow- 
look him down as he had heard had been 
done, before now, with a wild bull, and so 
pass on. Then their eyes met-t-Dick's fiill 
of blind, unreasoning hate ; even more than 
the gold and the beer that it would bring, 
was the thought that now he had his enemy 
in his power ; Cyril Langton's of a pitilesa 
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contempt even for the insolent brute 
strength that menaced him. 

" Let me pass, fellow/' he said, as Dick 
threw himself fuU in his way. 

" Not so fast, marster ; yew an' I a' got a 
reconnun to make out." 

Dick's great hand was at the Doctor's 
throat. All the wild beast in him was 
awake at last. Cyril Langton saw it in his 
eyes — ^felt it in the clutch that held him 
till he could hardly breathe. He was no 
coward, even then ; this brute might give 
him his death, but he would not quail be- 
fore his violence. 

You will suffer for this," he gasped. 
I'll take my chance of that," was the 
answer. 

And for one moment there they ^tood — 
feice to face — foot to foot — ^the murderous 
ihand upon the throat, and murder in the 
eyes that met Cyril Langton's own. He 
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Baw all his danger in an instant, the lonely 
place, the coming darkness, the plantation 
near, the valuables upon him, the reckless- 
ness of the rufl&an who held him, who 
would think only of the present booty and 
immediate flight, and nothing of the cer- 
tainty of capture and conviction. Death ! 
and from such coarse hands 1 How he 
loathed the clod, who, with nothing but the 
strength he shared in common with the 
brutes, might put an end to aU those dreams 
of a new life and a young love in which he 
had been revelling like any boy, but a few 
minutes before. 

Launce Horton had risen on his feet, and 
stood watching the two below, breathlessly. 
There was a coming struggle, and the 
chance of murder. It was, to say the least, 
exciting; but, with all his dislike to the 
Doctor, not so pleasant as it might have 
been. He couldn't stand there and do no- 

7—2 
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thing, and yet what was he to do ? Invo- 
luntarily he did the best thing possible — 
uttered a shrill cry, and, leaning forward,, 
pushed Bertie so that he rolled over down 
the bank, dropping the box which held his 
eggs, and clutching at the brambles and 
fern which were in his way. They bent 
down under his weight instead of impeding 
his progress, scratched his hands, and tore 
bis clothes, and at last Bertie foimd himself 
s6ant at the foot of the bank, looking up 
at the Doctor, and wondering if he would 
consider it within his province to punish 
bim for trespassing in the plantation. 

Dick Girling looked up to the top of 
the bank, and caught sight of Launce^s face. 
Whether it was that of a boy or a man he 
could hardly tell, but there were evidently 
two lookers on, and might be more. He 
must let his prey go for this once ; he with- 
drew his hand, muttering, " Why did yew 
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put yourself in a fellow's way, then ? can't 
yew let a quiet man go about his work in 
peace ?" 

Then he went on, as heavily as ever, 
and for this once, at least, Cyril Langton 
had his life given him. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

DR. LANGTON PERFORMS AN UNPLEASANT 

DUTY. 

rMWO days after that encounter in the 
dell, which, but for Launce Horton, 
might have terminated so fetally. Dr. 
Langton sat in his study with a darker 
look upon his face than it had worn for 
years. For the time, at least, he had for- 
gotten Dick Girling's attack ; he had 
other matters with which to occupy his 
thoughts, than the ruffian who had so 
rudely interrupted them. He had done as 
he resolved, put his fate to the proof, and 
found it against him. That had happened 
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to him which he had believed incredible — 



he was a rejected suitor — a disappointed 
lover. He was humbled as he had never 
thought he could be humbled ; even more 
than his woimded love, perhaps he felt the 
hurt to his pride. He was angry with the 
woman who had so hurt him ; she had 
said him no, with a gentleness that ought to 
have disarmed all rancour on his part, but 
he could not forgive her the involuntary 
wrong she had done him, and he could not 
forgive himself for feeling that with all his 
anger, all his bitterness, he loved her as 
much as ever; that the wealth he had 
hoped to share, the life he had dreamed of 
spending, with her, had lost their value and 
their zest, that his days were a weariness 
to him, his treasures turned like faiiy gold 
to faded autumn leaves. 

She had done this for him, and he could 
have cursed her. Could have cursed her 
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for the low soft voice that still echoed in 
his ears, for the smUe that was ever before 
his eyes, even for the gentle sadness of the 
face with which she had said that she had 
no love to bestow upon him. No love for 
Um,—weYL, there might be for another,— 
and with his own eyes he had that day 
seen her hanging on his rival's arm. 

His rival — that was unmistakable. 
The eyes must have been dull indeed, that 
did not see at a glance the relations of 
those two to each other. He had come 
upon them in the old abbey grounds ; they 
had been too absorbed in each other to 
observe him, too wrapped in their happi- 
ness and their love to have a thought or a 
care for anything in the world besides. 
They had meant to be very prudent, and 
keep their engagement a secret from every 
one, but the veriest dullard could not have 
seen these two without setting them down 
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for plighted lovers. And in this matter of 
all others, Cyril Langton, at least, would 
be no dullard. 

He had thought that the disclosures he 
had made to Mrs. Horton would have pre- 
vented this at least. There might have 
been a little weakness on Miss Lisdale's 
part, but he had expected that what he 
had told must surely check it. Had Mrs. 
Horton been so false to her charge as not 
to warn her, or was it possible that she — 
his type of all that was pure, and high, 
and self-respecting, in womanhood, his 
ideal of all that an English lady should be — 
had been weak enough to stoop knowingly 
to this outcast's son, this man with the 
felon's taint in his blood, with the ban and 
the taint of the felon's shame hanging for 
ever over him ? 

If Glynne only knew ! If he had at 
last the chance given him of taking the 
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dear revenge for which he had been waitings 
80 many years 1 Would that end all ? 
Would she — ^his queen, his lady, — would 
she be low and mean enough then to stoop 
to this man, and let the shadow of his dis- 
grace fall on her ? She could not do it I 
No English lady, brought up as she had 
been, with the strong feeling of caste, and 
social position, and repute, impressed on 
her from the first, would sink to this. She 
might be mad enough to dream that the 
years which had elapsed would have served 
to throw the past into obHvion — that by 
this time the very memory of Hartley 
Rosslyn's crime would have passed away. 
What should she know of the long, slow 
patience of the law, the untiring wakeful- 
ness of justice ? She would wake from her 
folly when she saw her lover's father a 
convict. Would she visit him in his 
prison ? be dutiful enough to stand by his 
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side in the dock ? One breath of the 
prison air would surely wither this idle- 
love — love 1 it was but a schoolgirl's ro- 
mance, — an idle folly, which she would 
thank him in the years to come for having 
saved her from. He ought to save her.- 
Those who termed themselves her guar- 
dians were fools not fit to be trusted with 
a thing so precious. In spite of them, in. 
spite of herself, he would keep her from 
what, if it were nothing else, would be her 
social ruin. Two words to Glynne would 

be enough — two words, to which he need 
append no name, just enough to give him 
some idea of the place where the man he 
believed to be his son's destroyer was lurk- 
ing, and he would find him easUy enough. 

Two words I what mock squeamishness^ 
was it that should hinder his sitting down 
this moment to write them ? 

Nothing but the long training of years,. 
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the unspoken, unwritten code which per- 
haps we designate by too high a term 
when we call it that of honour, by too low 
when we esteem it mere conventionalism. 
He was born a gentleman ; for years past 
his few associates had been only those who 
were so : he had done some false and mean 
things in his youth — ^the falsest and the 
meanest perhaps being the standing aloof 
from and belying his friend, when that 
friend's misconduct became known. He 
had been hard and cruel in his time, as at 
least one woman and her child could have 
borne witness. He was hard and pitiless 
now — could have seen his old friend led 
forth to prison or carried to his grave with- 
out one pitying thought, but he shrank 
from doing a thing which men of his order 
disdain to do. Let him argue about its 
necessity as he might, about the duty he 
owed the foolish, weak, deluded girl who 
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was so madly bent upon flinging herself 
away, not the less it was a sin against his 
caste, a dereliction of the respect he owed 
himself. 

Still it must be done — he said so over 
and over again to himself, and at last went 
to his writing-desk, and took a plain sheet 
of note-paper, and an adhesive envelope 
such as he sometimes used to save time 
when writing to his tradesmen ; but that 
would not do, there was the letter L upon 
it ; his own seal, bearing his crest, would be 
still worse : at last he came upon some 
wafers, and they served to secure the letter. 
There was no occasion to disguise his hand- 
writing — as far as he knew, Mr. Glynne had 
never seen it, but he wrote as briefly as 
could be, hating the task he had set himself. 
When done, he thought his letter looked 
like a cookmaid's, it only wanted the stamp 
of her thimble on the wafer. Then he 
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was about to ring for his man to take it to 
the post, but remembered it would be more 
advisable to put it in himself, and went out 
to do so, feeling almost ashamed of himself 
the while ; not for the thing which he had 
done, but for the many little precautions 
which surrounded the doing it. He had 
no compunctions as to possible consequences. 

Let Hartley Rosslyn bear the brunt of his 

» 

past actions ; as a man sows should he not 
reap ? let this weak, foolish girl be guarded 
m spite of herself, and the man who would 
have lowered her to his level, be swept 
from his path. This letter would do all 
this, but he had found it a much more 
unpleasant thing to write than he had 
<50unted upon. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



STRIKING HOME ! 



liyrR CHAELES ROSSLYN had ob- 
tained leave of absence for a few days 
from Messrs. Grosse and Perkins. He had 
been working very hard ever since he had 
•entered their employ, and at some matters 
which were scarcely in his province, and so 
in a measure had earned the unusual indul- 
gence of a short vacation in the early summer. 
He had escorted Mrs. Horton and Letty back 
to St. EwaJd's, and had since spent his time 
pretty constantly at the side of the latter, 
not having yet found an opportunity even 
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to visit his uncle at the Grange, still less 
to call anywhere else. To-day, Sunday, he 
would devote two or three hours to such 
visits, and he would begin with the Doctor. 
It was only an act of courtesy that he 
should call on him. He should be sure to 
find him at home and disengaged in the 
afternoon, when Letty would be occupied 
with her Sunday School, to which he could 
not very well accompany her. Afterwards 
he would go and see Grace and her father — 
he had quite forgotten the uneasiness 
which her wistful eyes had given him, — and 
then he should have the whole long quiet 
evening to spend by Letty 's side. He had 
been four months away, during which there 
had not been a single hour of the day that 
Grace had not thought of him, and now he 
was going, as a great sacrifice, to devote an 
hour to her. If he could, he would call on 
the morrow on Gordon Cundleigh, and that 
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strange invalid prot^g6 of Letty's, who had 
behaved to him with such quixoticgenerosity. 

It was a bright sunny, afternoon, but 
even in the most glowing days of summer, 
Dr. Langton's study was always dark and 
cool. On Charles Rosslyn the room always 
struck as an ice-well : the brown covers of 
the books, the dull grey light, the heavy 
curtains, the dark oil-pictures obscured by 
dirt and age, with their tarnished gilding, 
the neglected garden before the windows, 
the grass-grown walks, the grey stone wall, 
with the lichens and ivy that overhung it, 
all formed a picture that, in Mr. Rosslyn's 
opinion, was about as uninviting as any he 
had ever beheld. 

He thought so to-day, when he was 
shewn into it. Thought too, that now 
more than ever, the figure of the occupant 
was in keeping with the tone of all around. 
Dr. Langton looked ill, and worn, and old. 
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And he felt old to-day, felt that for him all 
the brightness and hope of life had gone, 
because a woman had said him nay. He 
was no boy to transfer his heart to another ; 
this seemed the last venture of his life, and 
he had been foiled in it. 

An evil thought possessed him as he 
looked at his visitor. Had he come to 
triumph over him in his youth, and his 
good looks ? No doubt the girl who had 
refused him had been vain enough to boast 
of her conquest. Girls were always vain, 
and she and he perhaps had laughed to- 
gether at the folly of the man, who in the 
autumn of his days had thought to wed 
with spring. No doubt of it And this 
young fellow had come here in his insolence 

to exult over him — let him 1 he should 
have cause to do so before he went away. 
At every tea-table in tlie town, Mrs. Hortoa 
would make his refusal the subject of talk. 
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:and there would be a buzz, and a tattle, and 
a stir such as there had not been for years. 
Well, they should have something better 
to talk over before long. 

As Mr. Rosslyn was in total ignorance 
of the honour which Dr. Langton had in- 
tended to pay Miss Lisdale, that young 
lady not having thought fit to communi- 
cate it to him, he was at first at a loss to 
understand why Dr. Langton was even 
stifier and more distant than usual. *^ A. 
fit of the bUe ! I might as well have spared 
him the compliment I Ve paid him. I don't 
repeat it the next time I visit St. Ewald's." 

Dr. Langton had something to say which 
he was bent on saying. It was an awk- 
ward subject to introduce, but he did not 
waste much time in thinking how he should 
touch upon it most delicately. Let this brave 
wooer learn what was in store for him. He^ 
should leave that room with a dififerent 
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bearing to that which he had worn on en- 
tering it. Then he thought with sullen 
satisfaction of the letter already in Mr. 
Glynne's hands. He must have had it 
that morning — ^perhaps to-morrow he would 
begin his work. In the meanwhile, he^ 
would at least have the pleasure of letting 
the man who had supplanted him know in 
what that work was likely to end. 

" I think you know a Mr. Ross ?" he- 
said, abruptly. 

"So I do, poor fellow ; he was half 
crippled with rheumatism when I was last 
at St. Ewald's. I think they told me at 
Fairleigh House that he was better, and 
hoped soon to be able to leave the town." 

" The sooner he goes the better, for hia 
own sake — and yours." 

*' His sake, and mine. I don't under- 
stand the connection." 

'^ Simply that he is liable, at any mo- 
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oent, to be tried for felony, and should his 
relationship to you become known, it might 
-affect your position in many ways." 

Was Dr. Langton mad, instead of ill, to talk 
to him like this ? Or had he for once departed 
from his strict rule of sobriety, and taken 
more wine than was good for him ? No, it 
must be the former ; there was a look in 
his eyes that had never been there before — 
a pallor that was almost unnatural in the 
face — he was evidently ill, and the mind 
had affected the body. 

Dr. Langton continued, coherently 
enough, however, " This is a strange story, 
but one you ought to have heard years ago. 
If you doubt its truth, go to your uncle 
Mr. John Rosslyn ; I think you'll find him 
<;onfirm it — but, without troubling you to 
go so far, I can satisfy your doubts by this 
paper. They are not imreasonable doubts. 
I am sorry for you. It can hardly be plea- 
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sant to find yourself gifted with such a 
living father as this." 

He put in his hands an old local news- 
paper. There was an account, dwelt on 
with the natural prolixity of those to whom 
news is scarce, of Mr. Hartley Rosslyn's 
flight, and a recapitulation of the circum- 
stances which had preceded it ; John Ross- 
lyn's name — the Grange — ^the college at 
which the unhappy young man had ma- 
triculated, were all given with a fulness of 
detail that could leave no doubt that the 
Mr. Hartley Rosslyn spoken of here, 
whether innocent or not of the crime of 
which he was accused, was the father of 
him who stood there reading this newspaper 
dated five-and-twenty years back, and who 
had been brought up in the belief that it 
was just that time since his father had died. 

He read it over twice, slowly and care- 
fully. Then he put it down and looked at 
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Dr. Langton intently. " For what purpose 
have you shown me this ?" 

" Because this man — I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Hartley Rosslyn, your father — ^is in 
hiding in the neighbourhood. I think it 
would be advisable for you to remove him, 
say in a week or two, if he is able. It 
might not be pleasant if he were recap- 
tured — ^the consequences would be disagree- 
able to yourself; they would aflfect your 
position in the neighbourhood, perhaps — 
your standing in some of the houses where 
you have visited — Fairleigh House, for in- 
stance. Mrs. Horton, like many women of 
her class, is rather tenacious in social mat- 
ters. I should fancy her doors and those of 
most people in this neighbourhood, at least, 
would be closed to you if once it were 
known that the Reverend Charles Rosslyn 
is the son of a man who had had the nar- 
rowest possible escape from standing in the 
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dock, and who, if he were known to be in 
this country by Mr. Robert Glynne, whom 
he defrauded, and who is still Hving, would 
assuredly be placed there before very long/* 

" Possibly ; but we are not speaking now 
of any consequences to myself, but of 
whether this Mr. Ross, of whom you spoke 
just now, is one and the same person with 
the Hartley Rossljni mentioned in that 
paper." 

" Mr. Ross, or Rosslyn, did me the honour 
of calling on me, about nine months ago, 
and acquainted me with his identity with 
my former college acquaintance. I advised 
him then to leave the neighbourhood, but 
circumstances — ill health, I believe — pre- 
vented his doing so, and the other day I 
became aware that he was still here. On 
the whole, I thought it best to acquaint you 
with the relationship. Of course you can 
do as you please about acknowledging it." 
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Was it true, or a lie ? There was the 
paper before him to show that his father 
had at least been accused of felony, but had 
he done the thing of which he was accused? 
and was this Mr. Ross the Hartley Rosslyn 
who, five-and-twenty years ago, in shame 
and fear had left his country, and had been 
given out as dead, even to his own son ? 
Then he remembered so many little things 
which seemed to confirm the fact of his 
identity — the strange pleasure he had 
shown in his presence-^the looks, tender 
and wistful as a woman's, which had some- 
times been bent upon him — the long, linger- 
ing pressure of the small, wasted hand, 
whenever it touched his — and last, the 
strange, incomprehensible generosity (as he 
had thought it at the time) which had 
prompted the poor invalid to offer his little 
hoard for the purpose of defraying his ex- 
penses at the bar. He understood it all 
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now — lie felt that the Doctor s story was 
true, that this poor exile was indeed near- 
est to him in blood, but he could not believe 
the story of his guilt. He was at least the 
son of an honest man, although that man 
might have been weak enough to fly from 
a false accusation. 

He was not half so crushed as Cyril 
Langton had expected to see him. For the 
time he did not stop to look at the bear- 
ings of this case upon himself. For a mo- 
ment his father stood alone in the fore- 
ground, and even Letty's figure grew pale 
and faint. Father! there was something 
80 sweet and tender in the thought to the 
young heart that, at least, was loyal and 
true to the core, that the possible sin, the 
impending shame, the social ostracism of 
himself at which the Doctor had hinted, 
were aU forgotten for the moment. He 
stood with his hand upon the paper, grave. 
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thoughtful, but neither depressed nor hum- 
bled. The new relationship alone seemed 
able to occupy his mind, he could not at 
the first take in all its ulterior bearings. 

He must be made to feel them. Should 
he leave that room as happy and exultant 
as when he entered it ? Should he go to 
his promised bride and teU her of her future 
father, and forget to tell her how soon that 
father might be a convicted felon ? Cyril 
Langton's heart was full of the unutterable 
bitterness of a great love turned to hate ; he 
could never else have spoken as he did. 

"You will hardly care to own him as 
your father ; still I think it would be a& 
well to give him warning that even after 
five-and-twenty years a man may be both 
prosecuted and punished for forgery." 

" I don't believe he did it," said Charles 
Rosslyn, fiercely. 

" I doubt whether you would find it easy 
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to bring a jury over to that * opinion ; and, 
you will excuse me if I say that I cannot 
jshare it, inasmuch as Mr. Rosslyn in this 
very room has acknowledged his guilt." 

"I'll never believe it unless I hear it 
from his own lips.'' 

'* As I did hear it from his own lips, you 
can't wonder at my believing it. Perhaps 
to you he may show more reticence. It will 
be an awkward confession for a father to 
make to' a son. I doubt whether Mrs. Hor- 
ion or Miss Lisdale would have been quite 
so attentive to him in his illness had he 
•taken them into his confidence." 

He had done it at last ! He knew by the 
sudden paling of Charles Eosslyn's face 
that the last name had woke some thoughts 
connected with himself, and the possible 
effect of this disclosure. He was very still 
for a minute, excepting that his lips qui- 
^red and grew almost white. Did he feel 
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quite so secure of his love as he had done 
an hour ago ? Was he wondering how he 
should bring his lips to tell her this shame- 
ful story, or whether there was any need to- 
tell it at all ? 

Let him feel and suffer as he might, he 
would tell Cyril Langton nothing. He 
turned to go, moving in a strange mecha- 
nical way totally different from the gay, 
careless bearing with which he had entered. 
Compared with himself of an hour ago, he 
was like a dead creature gifted with galvanic 
motion ; and the man who looked on him 
felt that if the light and the hope had gone 
out of his own life, he had done something 
to Wot both out of his. 

Then he was satisfied. I doubt if in all 
his life he had ever been needlessly cruel 
before, or if, even when he had found it 
necessary to inflict suffering for the sake of 
removing those out of his path who might 
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eke have been stumbling blocks in it, he 
had cared to witness that suffering. After 
all, he had been more callous than cruel ; 
if he had been unloveable and unpopular, it 
was more from the negation of good than 
from the presence of actual evil in him. 
He had not pitied because he could not go 
out of himself to understand the sufferings 
of others, but till now, at least, he had 
never gloated and exulted over them, but 
now he was almost sorry when Charles 
Rosslyn turned to go. It was not enough 
to have sent the arrow, but he would 
have liked to see it festering in the 
wound. 

" You will let me have this newspaper,*' 
Charles said, in a dry, hard tone, " If you 
attach any value to it, you need not be 
afraid but that I shall return it.*' 

He folded it up, and placed it carefully 
his coat pocket. Every movement, every 
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tone was so unlike what they had been but 
an hour before; since he had entered that 
room he had aged aJmost a year a minute. 
He walked to the door with a slow, heavy 
step, and the look of a man who has seen 
the light and glow pass out of his youth for 
ever. There was a great dread upon him 
as well as a great shame, but at least he 
suffered in silence. Dr. Langton thought 
he understood him then. If such a blow 
had fallen upon him he would have uttered 
neither cry nor curse, but still in his heart 
he would have cursed the author of his v 
misery, even though compelled to own him 
father. Was Charles Eosslyn cursing his 
now, all the while that his white lips found 
no word to speak of him ? 



CHAPTEK IX. 



" FATHER !" 



1^ /TK ROSS was sitting alone tlds Sun- 
day afternoon in the little trim back 
garden of Mrs. Payne s. An American 
chair had been taken out for his accommo- 
dation, and a small table. Mrs. Payne had 
kindly lent him a manuscript of one of her 
late husband's sermons, and he ought to 
have been reading it, but was not. Indeed, 
independently of its being a day of rest, the 
very atmosphere was enough to prevent, any 
attempt at anything so laborious. Mra- 
Payne herself was asleep in her own back 
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parlour, with the Churchman's Magazine 
open before her, and her spectacles on her 
nose. She always slept on Sunday after- 
noons, and always with her spectacles on, 
and this, her favourite periodical, open be- 
fore her, for the sake of example to her 
one maid and her lodger. The maid could 
hardly profit much by the example, seeing 
that she was out, ostensibly at church, but 
perhaps the spectacles and book were as- 
sumed as much to impose on Mrs. Payne 
herself as on any one else. That Sunday 
nap was a thing to which she would 
hardly plead guilty even to her own 
thoughts. 

She was roused by a sharp pull at the 
beU. It had been three times repeated, 
and, this last time, had the effect of waking 
her — so suddenly, that her spectacles 
fell from her nose into her lap. She picked 
them up angrily — she was a little more 
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annoyed than she had any business to be 
on a Sunday afternoon, and with a good 
book open before her, at being disturbed, 
and having to answer the door herself. It 
was one of the small troubles incident 
upon keeping only one servant, that that 
servant must now and then be out. But 
people had no business to come on Sunday 
afternoons; it was well known that she 
received no visitors on that day, and that 
her inmates were not expected to do so 
either. Perhaps it was some one who had 
called at her house by mistake for Mr. 
Cundleigh's — Mr. Cundleigh was quite 
capable of receiving visitors on a Sunday. 
She had seen him that very morning 
over the garden hedge reading last night's 
Evening Budget, which some one had sent 
him by that morning's post. She had 
heard him call to his daughter, and tell her 
" they had pretty well settled the question 
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in Friday night's debate." She had won- 
dered whether his sermon that morning 
would be any the better for the news of 
the debate, and then went to church her- 
self, feeling thankful beyond measure 
that she was not as her next-door neigh- 
bour, and rejoicing in her own unworld- 
liness, while speculating a^ to the cost of 
Mrs. King's new spring bonnet, and trying 
to remember during half the sermon 
whether Miss Jackson's dress was the 
third or fourth she had had that season. 

She was not at all pleased at finding that 
it was Mr. Rosslyn who had rung. She 
tried to smooth her hurt dignity by ex- 
pressing some wonder that Mary Ann had 
not yet come back ; but he was too pre- 
occupied to hear her. He asked if Mr. 
Ross was within, and being told that he 
was in the garden, went there without 
stopping to exchange with Mrs. Payne the 
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few little courtesies •which he had always- 
done hitherto. 

She went to her back parlour, and sat 
down, pulling the blind down, to shut out^ 
not merely the glare of the sun, but the 
sight of Mr, Cundleigh, who was walking 
up and down the back garden with his 
hands behind his back, and again last night's 
Evening Budget in them. He was posi- 
tively flaunting his newspaper before her 
eyes. He had much better be thinking 
of his sermon. So he was, and how he 
should bring a bit of the Budget into it, 
and let his flock know what he thought 
about the present state of matters in the 
political world. His discourse for this 
evening was not at all germane to the 
subject ; he should have to go out of his 
way to bring it in, but it was impossible to 
stop till the next Sunday, and let no one 
know of the last great stride Gladstone 
\ad tak^n towards religious liberty. 
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Hartley Rosslyn turned his head as he 
heard footsteps approaching, and the pale 
languor of his face brightened up as he 
saw who was coming. In another instant 
the brightness passed away, and a look 
that spoke of a dread and tremor passed 
over his face. Something in the one he 
now looked upon told him that the sin of 
his youth had been discovered — that his 
son had learnt their relationship, and the 
shame and the disgrace which it brought 
with it. 

If Richard Glynne could have looked 
upon him then, would he not have thought 
that in the father, quailing and cowering 
before his son, afraid to meet the sad 
young eyes now bent upon him, dread- 
ing lest the first words he heard should 
be those of accusation or reproach, his 
vengeance was complete at last? If he 
had waited for it five-and-twenty years, 
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ought he not now to feel eatisfied in 
fuU? 

Charles Rosalyn, at least, thought so, 
as he looked on this poor frail figure 
cowering before him. The eyes that had 
looked into bis own, and then turned away 
— the head that seemed bowed, less by its 
shame than by the consciousness that Ae 
knew of it — the slight frame, bent beneath 
the burthen it had borne so long, were all 
a sufficient answer to his doubts, if he had 
had any, of the truth of Dr. Langton's 
story. 

It was less for his own satisfaction in Uie 
matter than because he felt that it might 
be the readiest way of broaching a subject 
that must be touched upon, that he laid 
the Eastshire Chronicle before Hartley 
Rosslyn, and, pointing with his finger to- 
the story which he had read there, said — 

" Is it true 1" 
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There was one look at the account before 
him — ^so brief, that it was dear he had 
seen it before — ^had it burned into his very- 
brain, perhaps, the first time he read it — 
and then Hartley Rosslyn breathed an 
almost inaudible " Yes." It was so faint, 
that the one who had put the question saw 
rather than heard the answer. 

He came a httle nearer now — stood close 
by the side of the stricken mail before him, 
and then said, softly— 

" And you " 

" Am the lost creature spoken of there. 
That is all you need to know. For the 
rest, let me go as I came. Forget that you 
have ever seen me, if you will. I have no 
right, no claim to anything more from you. 
I was tempted, and I fell, and on earth 
there seems no forgiveness for the fallen. 
I have found it so, with my own brother— 
with my once familiar friend — why should 
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it be different with you ? Let us be 
strangers henceforth, as we were till within 
a few months ago, God forbid that the 
shameful story written here should shadow 
your life with the memory of mine !" 
. He was still afraid to look — afraid to 
raise his head or eyes to the face that 
stood so near him — and that face his only 
son's 1 Had he ever realized the conse- 
quences of his mad, wild sin, as he did 
now, when it rose like a barrier between 
himself and his own flesh and blood ? — 
when it seemed to make the child he had 
held in his arms, the babe his young wife 
had fondled on her breast, rise up stern, 
hard, and most implacable of all, because 
most wronged, to scorn and judge him ? 
He could not look ! If in those eyes he 
saw reproach, or the cruel strangeness he 
had witnessed in his brother's, he felt that 
it would kill him. 
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Was it the intuition of a kindred nature, 
aKke in its weakness and its tenderness, 
and yet not alike, inasmuch as it had never 
been so tempted and so sinned, that led 
Charles Eosslyn to divine all that was 
passing in the stricken soul before him? 
It may be ; perhaps, too, it was the waking 
of that kindred nature that made him 
draw nearer still, place his hand on the 
bowed shoulder, and for all answer to the 
agonies of the poor heart that dared not 
plead a word in its defence — that could 
only suflfer and be still — that could endure, 
but not complain — say for the first time 
the word that for five-and-twenty years the 
poor wanderer had been wearying to hear 
— " Father." 

That one word was enough. It was the 
son and not the judge who stood there. 
Hartley Rosslyn learned what had been 
given him at last : 
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" Father !" 

As he heard that word, he understood 
all it was meant to convey, and was at first 
too much dstzzled by the change from utter 
darkness to great light, too bewildered by 
the transition from the abasement of great 
grief to the triumph of great joy, to speak 
a word, even in his heart silently to thank 
Heaven for having given him a son at last. 

" Father !" 

Gordon Cundleigh heard the word from 
the other side of the hedge, and looking 
over saw a group which drove even the 
Budget and the debate out of his head ; 
and sent him seriously to ponder on 
another problem which would be more 
difficult to solve than even how to turn his. 
sermon of that evening into a tribute to 
the great leader of the opposition. 



CHAPTEK X. 



ruth's answer. 



11/riSS LISDALE did not see her lover 
^^ that eveniDg, which made it seem 
rather longer to her than it otherwise 
might have done. She was at first a little 
vexed and a little piqued, and then her 
sweet nature came to her aid, and she re- 
membered that he had not yet paid a visit 
to his uncle, which he had talked of doiag, 
and once at the Grange, he might have 
foimd it difficult to leave so early as he 
had intended. He would be sure to come 
the next morning, full of regrets for hi& 
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unavoidable absence from her, and so they 
should have one more bright day to them- 
selves before he returned to London. 

He did come the next morning — earlier 
than she had anticipated. She was gather- 
ing flowers for the purpose of filling the 
vases, and looking up, saw him with a 
paler face than she had ever yet seen him 
wear, and such a look in his eyes as told 
•her that trouble of some kind or another 
had befallen him. 

" I want you to leave these/' he said, 
touching her basket, " and take a walk 
with me in the fields beyond the garden. 
We can get there through the little gate. 
Please to come. I want you all to myself 
for just one quiet half hour." 

She walked by his side through the 
paths, Chubb looking on approvingly, lie 
left off sowing his spinach seed, and fol- 

■ved them with his eyes till they reached 
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the gate that led into the meadow beyond, 
and then when the tall hedges hid them 
from his sight, he turned and scolded 
William, who was making a faint pretence 
at weeding, for " gaupin " at gentlefolks, as 
if he had never seen them before. 

They had the meadows all to themselves. 
There was to be hay made from them this 
year, and the grass was already high and, 
strong, but a path wound round by the haw- 
thorn hedge, and this they followed till they 
were out of sight of the house, and safe, 
as Mr. Rosslyn thought, from interruption. 

Then he said : " I have something to 
tell you which I brought you here to listen 
to. It's rather a long story, and a sad 
one. Your reception of it may affect all 
my future life. I don't want to bias you. 
I dare not. As matters were, your love 
was more than I had a right to hope for. 
If you choose to say that even that lov© 
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won't induce you to give yourself to me 
^er what I am about to tell you, I shall 
submit to your decision, and never use a 
word to lead you to alter it. Will you 
sit here while I am speaking ? This tree 
seems to spread out its roots on purpose to 
accommodate you/' 

He seemed as if he could tell her his 
story better if she sat still to listen, than 
walking by her side, with the brambles 
catching her dress, or the long grass 
hindering their progress. It was the 
tragedy of a life he had to speak of ; these 
little external trifles, which would have 
pleased him but yesterday, as giving him 
the privilege of smoothing his lady's path 
for her, were all so many irritating vex- 
ations now, with which he had no patience. 

She placed herself where he pointed — 
the roots of the tree formed, as he had 
.said, a natural seat for her, and at her feet 
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the primroses and wood anemones grew 
thick, and the budding hawthorn behind 
filled the air with its fragrance. And she 
was so in keeping with the scene, with her 
bright morning dress, and simple hat. It 
was a spring picture altogether, full of 
sweetness and freshness. He thought, as 
he looked down upon her, that its memory- 
would be something to cany away with 
TiiTTi through the long drear life that seemed 
stretching out before, if indeed she were 
lost to him now. 

Then he told her, as far as he knew it 
himself, the story of his father's life. He 
pleaded neither for him nor for himself. 
There were the facts — the past sin — ^the 
possible shame in the future, and his own 
determination, that come what would, he 
would help and protect this poor, wan way- 
farer as far as lay in his power. 

" It is not for me to judge him — others 
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have done that — not perhaps too leniently. 
Let the past have been what it may, let it 
bring forth what bitter fruit it will, none 
the less he and I are father and son hence- 
forth. We have been asunder long 
enough ; God wUling, we will keep together 
to the end now. Only, believe me, had I 
known of this, nothing on earth should 
have induced me to have asked you to be 
my wife." 

"I quite believe you there," she said> 
looking stedfastly up at him. 

" And — and — " he had not intended to 
attempt to move her even by a tone, but 
his voice failed him now, and try as he 
would, one look of passionate yearning, of 
wild entreaty, stole from his eyes. He 
hardly knew how his face was pleading for 
him ; if he had, I think he would have 
hidden it from her. 

" You would not have asked me to be 
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your wife had you known of this, but when 
you did ask me I knew it all already. 
Don't ask me just yet how, but if you care 
for me," she said, with a blush and a smile, 
" please don't be very angry with your in- 
formant. I don't think you would have 
found me quite so easy to win that cold 
winter morning when you came to bid me 
good-bye, if I had not said to myself, ' If I 
don't secure him to-day, I may never do so 
at alL' I am half ashamed to tell you of 
my boldness." 

" And you are sure you know all that 
WKiy come ?" he asked, gravely. He was 
full of a delight more sweet and dear than 
he had known even in the hour that she 
first promised him to be his own, but he 
would not let her see that yet. He 
was so afraid of wronging this tender^ 
trustful nature, whose very generosity 
seemed to require that it should be pro- 
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tected even from itself. "Do you know 
that if the worst should come, it may be 
impossible for me to remain in England, 
that I may be glad to go to any part of the 
earth where the disgrace and the shame 
resting on my name may be unknown/' 

She arose and put her hand in his, " If 
there is a^y shame I xviU share it-come 
what will, it is my right to bear it now with 
you — I secured that right when I promised 
to be your wife. Do you think that any- 
thing will induce me to forego it now? 
Where thou goest I will go ; thy father 
shaU be my father, and thy God shall be my 
Godr 



CHAPTER XI. 

EICHABD GLYNNE'S LETTER. 

A N hour after, as Mr. Charles Rosslyn 
was about to re-enter Fairleigh 
House, feeling a much happier man than 
he had done when he first came there that 
morning, a telegram was put into his hand 
from Mr. Hesketh, "Come by the next 
train to town, and to riiy office directly you 
get there. I must see you at once/' 

He handed it to Letty, and she to Mrs. 
Horton, who had come out to meet them, 
and the latter read it with delight. *' He 
has done what I asked him. I knew he 
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would, after all. He has got you some- 
situation under Government, or a place in 
some first-class firm, where they'll give you 
twice the salary you have now — or maybe 
a living. After all, you know,'' she said, 
coaxingly, **you are in orders still, and, 
under the circumstances, I don't think, if 
anything of the kind were to offer, you'd 
be justified in refusing it." 

But there was no time to lose in discuss- 
ing the probabilities as to what piece of 
good fortune the telegram was the harbinger 
of. The next up-train would start within 
a quarter of an hour, and Mr. Charles 
Rosslyn had to walk at his best speed ta 
be in time to catch it. Fortunately it wa& 
the express, so that it was barely one o'clock 
when he stood in Mr. Hesketh's own room 
in Lincohi's Inn. 

" I am glad you have lost no time in 
coming here/' he said, gravely — if he had 
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good news to communicate, he had rather 
-a, depressing way of telling it. " It would 
have been better, perhaps, if I could have 
come down myself, but my engagements 
for to-day made that impossible. I think 
you know something of a Mr. Ross V 

Charles Rosslyn guessed the truth in a 
moment. There was danger near, and he 
had been sent for to see if it could not be 
averted. "I do know him,'' he said, hur- 
riedly, " know him as one whom it is my 
duty and my right to protect, if possible. 
What have you to tell me of him ?" 

" Who told you about him ?" asked Mr. 
Hesketh, adding, mentally, ^' Just as I 
thought — those women, between them, 
have found it impossible to keep him in the 
<lark." 

" Dr. Langton, for some reason of his 
own — ^yes, I know what you are about to 
say, Mr. Hesketh," he added, crimsoning. 
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**you would ask -whether, knowing this, I can- 
still presume upon jour late ward's affection 
for me — whether I ought now to release her 
from an engagement formed in ignorance of 
this wretched affair. That is just whatlhave 
asked her this morning, and been told that 

r 

she has known of it for months — I shouldn^t 
wonder but that Dr. Langton did me the 
good office of telling her — ^if so, he did me 
a better turn than he thought for — he has. 
let me see the value of the prize I had 
won." 

" You are a lucky fellow, and I am glad 
you have the sense to know it," said Mr. 
Hesketh, drily. " But now about this im- 
happy gentleman : a few days back I wrote 
— ^by Miss Lisdale's wish — to Mr. Richard 
Glynne, of Hirlsden. The young lady 
wished me to do something very like com- 
promising a felony, by offering to refund 
the sum which he had lost five-and-twenty 
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years ago through Mr. Hartley Rosslyn^s 
act. I would do a great deal to oblige my 
very charming ward, but of course that 
was out of the question. However, I wrote 
to Mr Glynne, enclosing a cheque for the 
amoiuit I considered his due, and inti- 
mating that it was paid by some one 
greatly interested in Mr. Rosslyn, and 
anxious to make him restitution on his be- 
half. With most people that would have 
settled the affair : they would have got 
their money, and let the matter drop. Mr. 
Glynne is of another sort ; I received a 
letter from him this morning — here it is, 
I'd better read it to you : his handwriting 
is as crossed as his temper. No one but a 
lawyer or a printer's compositor could make 
it out." Then he read : — 



a 



*SlR, 

"'I return you the cheque you 
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favoured me with two days since. Five- 
and-twenty years ago Mr. John Rosslyn 
made me a similar offer on behalf of his 
brother ; I told him as I tell you, I did 
not sell justice. Five years after, Mr. 
Hartley Rosslyn sent me the siun of which 
he had robbed me, and the interest (not 
compound). I would have returned that, 
but did not know where. I forwarded it 
to Miss Penelope Rosslyn, telling her to 
use it in behalf of Mr. Hartley Rosslyn s 
son whom she had taken the charge of, 
adding, that let me fall in whenever I 
might with the man who had led my son 
into evU courses, and caused him to die 
like a beggar, abroad, I would prosecute 
him. I am of the same mind now that I 
was then. I have received information that 
leads me to believe he is still living, and 
has even ventured into England. If I 
come across him, you may be sure I will 
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leave no stone \intumed to bring this mat- 
ter home to him. I am, Sir, 

" * Yours obediently, 

" ' EiCHAUD Glynne.' 



" This old gentleman shows a Christian 
frame of mind," said Mr. Hesketh. " I 
quite believe he means to keep his word ; 
and as it is impossible to say how much he 
does know of this poor gentleman's where- 
abouts, I have sent for you to ask you 
whether it would not be advisable to re- 
move him from the neighbourhood at once, 
and from the country as soon as possible V* 

" He might leave St. Ewald's — he is 
strong enough for that, but not to take a 
voyage alone, and you would say so if you 
were to see him — and to be alone in banish- 
ment, to spend the rest of his days as he has 
done the last five-and-twenty years — my 
God ! would not death be almost better V^ 
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" Perhaps so ; but there's no question of 
death — unless of Mr. Glynne's, which 
really would not be a very regretable event 
— and there is of disgrace, which, if pos- 
sible, we must avert. He might, after all 
these years, and the offer of restitution 
which he himself made, and for which we 
have now Mr. Glynne's handwriting to 
vouch, obtain a pardon ; but still there 
would be the shame of the trial, and the 
fact that it was necessary for us to petition 
for a pardon. We must avoid all that. 
Now, only last week you informed me that 
Messrs. Grosse and Perkins had intimated 
that there was an opening for you in their 
house at Buenos Ayres. It would be a very 
good thing, with an immediate increase of 
salary, and the prospect of its placing you 
on a far better footing in the firm than 
you are likely to obtain by remaining here ; 
but Miss Lisdale cried out as soon as she 
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heard of it, and Mrs. Horton cried out 
louder still. At that time I felt that it 
would be no use my saying * Go/ if they 
said * Stay ;' but I do say it now. It 
may be the meaM of saving this poor 
gentleman from the. horrors of a trial^. 
which of itself would be enough to kill 
him, even if he escape the consequences. 
It may make this very imprudent engage- 
ment into which my late ward and jour-^ 
self have thought fit to enter, a shade 
less imprudent. You can return in a year 
or two ; and if Mr. Glynne has departed 
this world, let us hope for a better — (it's, 
not unlikely that his disappointment, when 
he finds his intended victim has escaped 
him, may have the desirable effect of 
shortening his days) — Mr. Rosslyn might 
accompany you to some quiet corner of Eng- 
land — or, if he thinks it safer, remain in a. 
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place to which, by that time, he will have 
become accustomed." 

" It is the best thing for him, imdoubt- 
edly. Just now, I make him my first care. 
I'll go round to the City at once. If Grosse 
.and Perkins have not filled up the appoint- 
ment, I think they'U give it me.*' 

"I don't suppose they have. I dined 
with Grosse, at his place at Reigate, last 
Saturday, and he told me they had not yet 
found any one suitable for the post. He 
mentioned, too, that they had half-offered 
it to you, but that you seemed reluctant to 
accept it. He added that unless you had 
very good reasons for declining it, you must 
be more of a fool than he had taken you 
for. I told him I quite agreed in that 
opinion. I expect he will not be sony to 
hear what you are going to say to him 
now." 

Just two hours after this conversation. 



Richard Glynne's Letter. 15T 

Mr. Charles Rosslyn was returning to St. 
Ewald's, duly appointed clerk and corre- 
spondent in the branch house of Grosse 
and Perkins at Buenos Ayres. 



CHAPTER XII. 

*' GOOD-BYE, COUSIN 1" 

i^RACE was sitting on a rustic seat 
^^ near the front gate of the garden of 
the Grange, wondering why it was that her 
cousin had not yet been to see her. She 
had heard only yesterday that he had come 
to St. Ewald's last Friday, and to-day was 
Tuesday, and he had not yet been near her. 
And then, for the first time, something of 
a jealous doubt stole into her heart. She 
had been so secure of him before, so confi- 
dent that he was hers, and had been hers 
from the time they were boy and girl 
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together, and was only waiting till his im- 
proved fortunes allowed him to speak, that 
no fear like this had ever crossed her mind 
before. She did fear now— she did fear 
that Miss Lisdale, with her grace and her 
sweetness, her delicate, refined ways, had 
supplanted her — that she had won her 
•cousin's love from her ; but even now she 
had no thought that that love had never 
been hers — she might be second now, but 
-at least she had always been first hitherto. 
She was troubled greatly. He ought not 
to have deserted her for Miss Lisdale. She 
was very charming, very lovely, but he had 
known her but a few months, while she, 
Grace, had grown up almost by his side. 
Had they not been like brother and sister 
together ? That was just where the man 
^d the woman differed. To her it had 
seemed the most natural thing on earth 
that fi:om this relationship they should pass 
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into one yet nearer and dearer ; to him 
their long, close intimacy had precluded all 
idea of warmer and deeper feelings. Let 
him have wronged Grace as cruelly as he 
might — let her have suffered as hardly as: 
she would — still the wrong and the suffering 
were alike unintentional on his part. 

She had no bitterness against her im- 
agined rival. It was Charles that was in 
the wrong — Charles, who had injured them 
both. And yet it seemed so hard to blame 
him — and so hard to see her idol behaving 
unworthily of himself Was he no better, 
after all, than other men — he, whom she 
had thought her hero ■ — her demi-god ? 
Other men might know caprice and change^ 
but he at least should have been free from 
the specks and stains that soil humanity. 
Was he no Hgher than his kind, after aJl ? 
Had it only been glamour on her part which 
had made him seem otherwise ? 
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" Grade f 

There he was. The flush of rapture that 
came kindling over cheek and brow ought 
to have told him more than it did. But 
he was pre-occupied with his own troubles, 
and saw nothing more than her very- 
natural pleasure in the arrival of a visitor 
and an old friend. He sat himself down 
by her side, and in a moment she saw that 
he looked ill and worn, and blamed herself 
for her doubts of him. Some wearisome 
business had kept him away from her, 
against his own wishes, and she had been 
^ blaming him for what had been unavoidable. 
She drew closer to him. 

" Charles, why haven't you been before, 
and what is wrong with you now ?" 

" Nothing very wrong, dear, only I have 
come to say good-bye, and to thank you 
very much for all your kindness to that 
poor gentleman you have known as ]VIr. 

VOL. III. 11 
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Ross. Gracie, you are not like other girla 
— I think you can keep a secret, and you 
have a right to know this one. It is a pain-^ 
ful thing for me to tell, dear, but we are of 
one blood, after all." 

Then he told her the long sad story he 
had heard the preceding Sunday. Grace 
was full of pity for her uncle — fuU of ex- 
cuses for him. 

" It was no theft after all if he meant to 
repay the money, and they have no right 
to punish him for it," she said passionately. 
*^ They would never find him guilty after 
all these years." 

" Under all the circumstances I dare say 
we should not find it difficult to obtain a 
pardon for him ; but Gracie, think of that 
poor frail creature at the bar, with judge 
and jury all arrayed against him — the 
whole wretched story published, com- 
mented, talked about. It would kill him ! 
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it would kill him ! Say what we will, 
Gracie, whUe we live in this world, we 
can't help caring a little for^ its good or bad 
report. No, I must take him away with 
me. I saw him last night, and left him 
packing up his little luggage — ^Anne Cund- 
leigh was helping him. You must go and 
see him this afternoon ; he has grown very 
fond of you, and he may never be able to 
come back. Buenos Ayres is a long way 
off, and he is a broken man — old, years 
before his time. I shall take him to Lon- 
don this evening, and keep him in one or 
other of its snug nooks till I am able to 
start with him. My place is by his side, 
God knows when I shall be able to leave 
him and return." 

"You can't go! you mustn't go like 
this !" she cried, " into that far-away other 
Tvorld, and leave me here! And the 
months and the years will go on, and I 

11—2 
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shall see nothing of you. It was hard 
enough for me to bear while you were in 
London, and I thought you were there 
battling your way upwards ; but this ! oh, 
Charles I Charles ! I never dreamed of this ! 
How can I bear it ? — ^how shall I bear it T 

She had slipped down and was crying in 
his lap, with her head on his knees, just as 
she used to do, when she was a child, after 
any little trouble. But he should have 
been wiser, and have known that there was 
a bitterness in those sobs and tears which 
no child's heart could ever know. He tried 
to soothe her, much as he had done when 
she came to tell him of a dead pet, or some 
fancied harshness of Nurse Stokes. 

" Gracie, this won't do ; be a woman, 
and bear up," he said, and stroked her hair, 
** I can't take you with me, you know, and 
if I could, you'd never leave the old Grange 
and come." 
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" Wouldn't I r She looked up at him, 
and then he saw what he had done. This 
was no child before him now. There was a 
woman's earnest pleading soul looking out 
of those dark eyes ; it was a woman who 
was on her knees before him, flinging her 
whole heart out at his feet. " Wouldn't I ! 
Charles,, try me — I can't be left. I can't 
live to be so long without you. I shall be 
no trouble — I am afraid of nothing — I shall 
be brave and helpful. I don't mind hard- 
ships — dangers — anything — anything, but 
to go on living here dragging the dull 
days on without their bringing you. Oh ! 
Charles, I can bear anything but that !" 

And the old man had been right after 
all. Little Grace cared for him in other 
ways than as a cousin. He blamed him- 
self, not her. After all, this passionate 
outbreak seemed not such an unnatural 
sequence to their long years of frequent in- 
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tercourse. One way or another he had 
misled this poor child, she had miscon- 
strued him terribly ; she must be imde- 
ceived now, but it was dreadful to have to 
do it. If it had not been for Letty, pos- 
sibly he would never have done so, and 
Grace might have gone on to the end of 
her days without knowing that the love 
she had prized beyond all beside had never 
indeed been hers. He would have sacri- 
ficed himself, and have made it the study of 
his life that she should never know the 
sacrifice ; but as things were, he had more 
than himself or her to think of. Could he 
not temporize ? If he could only leave her 
now without too rudely opening her eyes, 
perhaps before they saw him again they 
might have learned to look upon another. 

" Gracie, dear, you must think of your 
father," he said gently. 

"He could do without me here better 
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than you can in that strange new world. 
He has the old place, the old servants, the 
lands and the cattle, and they fill up his 
life for him," said the girl, ignoring, as chil- 
dren are wont to do, the years of still self- 
sacrificing love that have been lavished on 
them. She was the centre of her father^s 
Kfe, the orbit round which all his thoughts 
and hopes revolved, for which he lived and 
worked, and toiled and saved, and she 
thought he held her a little dearer than 
his dog, a little nearer than his horse. 
" He does not want me as you do ; he 
can live his life well enough without me, 
but you in that strange place, and me here 
without you, a whole world between us ! 
Oh ! Charles, it can't be ! we must keep 
together. After all these years, how should 
we live so long apart ? You may bear it — 
men do bear such things, they say — but for 
me, I should die of hunger for the sight of 
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you ; I should perish, starve, for want of 
the sound of your voice and the touch of 
your hand. You will kill me if you ga 
away like this." 

Was there no alternative ? Must he tell- 
this girl, who was pouring such a wealth of 
love at his feet, that he wanted it not, that 
she had given him of her very best, and it 
was valueless in his eyes ? He must unde- 
ceive her, or it would only lead to greater 
misery. He could have cursed himself as a 
weak, unworthy fool, for having, however 
innocently, misled her as he had done. 

^^ I ought to have known," he muttered^ 
<^ God forgive me ! She- has lived in this 
old-world place alone, and from one month's 
end to another hot seen a man of her own 
class but myself, and this is what has come 
of it — poor child !" 

He had nothing but pity for her, no- 
thing ; and all her passion, all her agony^ 
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-was redeemed from boldness by the appa- 
rent belief that she was speaking to one 
who at least shared her feelings if he did 
not utter them. She evidently believed 
that she was loved — ^how could he bring 
himself to crush her with the shame of 
hearing otherwise ? 

^^Gracie, this can't he" (might he not 
tell her half the truth ?) " If I took you it 
must be as my wife, and I am too poor to^ 
marry. Long before I am rich enough to. 
give you such a home as you have a right 
to expect to be mistress of, some one 
else will have carried you off. I shall come 
back to find you married, and wondering 
that you could ever have wished to rougb 
it with me in that far-away place.'' 

She raised her head and looked at him. 
He had said almost enough. If he loved 
would he talk like this of her marrying- 
another ? He might bring himself to give 
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her up through some false notion of honour, 
but he would not like this speak of bestow- 
ing her elsewhere. All the doubts that had 
been besetting her that morning before he 
came now returned, only strengthened into 
<5onvictions, and another with them that 
was sharper, keener, bitterer than all. It 
was not merely whether she had lost his 
heart, but if it had indeed ever been hers. 
She would know the worst if it killed her ! 
She would ask him not only if he loved 
Letitia Lisdale, but whether, in all his life, 
he had ever loved her. She placed both 
her hands on his arm. 

" If Miss Lisdale had said to you what 
I have done, would you have answered her 
as you have answered me ?" 
. " She would never have said it, Grace." 

He should not have said it. He could 
have bitten his tongue out the moment he 
had uttered the words. There was a man's 
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boastfulness in them that the woman he 
loved would never have given her love un- 
sought. The girl believed she understood 
him. He not only did not love, but he des- 
pised her as unwomanly and bold. Nothing 
was further from his thoughts. To him she 
was only a child after all, a precocious child 
it was true, who had spoken in the inno- 
cence of her heart, of feelings that had 
come to her too soon. His first wish was 
to spare her, to shield her from the humilia- 
tion that the memory of this hour would 
bring, long after the emotion from which 
she now suffered would have passed away. 
He was wroth with himself, but he had 
only pity for her, even when she made his 
task so much more difficult. 

" Charles ! if I had said this to you a 
year ago, before you had ever seen Miss 
Lisdale, would you still have repulsed me 
as you have done now T 



\ 
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She would do it! she was resolved. 
Had she all along been loving a man who 
had never given her a thought but as to a 
child who amused an idle hour ? or an un- 
formed, untrained girl whom he had been 
pleased sometimes to talk to by way of 
elevating her mind a little and relaxing his 
own ? Would his love never have been hera 
even if he had never seen Letitia Lisdale ia 
her refined beauty, her graceful womanli- 
ness ? Would she still have been nothing 
but the little cousin, the Gracie whom it 
had amused him to talk to in an idle sum- 
mer hour, when he was in no mood for any- 
thing better, but who could never be the 
companion of his life, the sharer of his 
highest thoughts and hopes, the worker by 
his side, the traveller with him on his up- 
hill path ? He should tell her this at least 
— ^tell her whether all her life had been one 
long mad dream, and whether there was 
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nothing for her but self-scorn and shame at 
her own weak abasement, to the end ? 

She had her hands still on his arm. He 
should answer her this. He turned away. 
What should he tell her ? That he had 
never once thought of her as a wife, that 
she would have been almost the last he 
would have looked at in that light ; that 
he had never dreamed of love on her part, or 
that all their careless hours of unrestrained 
intercourse could lead to this ? He must 
tell her something. It was impossible to 
tear himself away. Her hands still held 
him tightly, and she was looking in his 
face with a dead, set paleness, and a fierce 
unnatural light in her eyes that he had 
never seen there before. 

Little Grace ! Poor, wild, motherless 
child ! Had he made this change in her ? 

" Gracie, dear," he said at last, " why 
do you ask me this ? You were always my 
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own little cousin, my pet that I liked much 
better, I believe, than half the men I know- 
like their sisters. But I never thought of 
asking you to share a lot that will always be 
a hard one — still less should I have dreamed 
of taking you away from your father's house 
to participate in all the uncertainties and 
hardships that lie before me. You are a 
good, brave, generous girl, or you would 
never have asked to share all the privations 
and difficulties of my future life. But I 
should be the meanest thing possible if I 
were to take advantage of you in this. 
Some day, when you are the wife of a far 
richer man than I shall ever be, vou will be 
thankful to me that I have not done so. 
Gracie, dear, I must bid you good-bye 
now : I return to London to-morrow and 
shall start for Buenos Ayres in three days' 
time. Won't you bid me good-bye in all 
kindness before I go ?" 
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She gave him her hand, and he held it in 
his own, thinking how he should like to 
soothe and comfort her if that were possible. 
Little Gracie to come to hurt through him I 
She looked so much a child as she stood 
there, with her tangled hair, her downcast 
eyes, through which the tears were slowly 
welling to the cheeks that were now flushed 
as if with fever, that he felt he could have 
taken her in his arms and kissed and 
soothed her, and told her the cause of her 
trouble was not worth grieving about, as he 
had done years ago. 

If it had been any other trouble he 
could have placed her in Letty's hands, 
and left her, sure that she would be 
tenderly and gently dealt by. Must he 
leave her like this, without one word of 
comfort? Could he say nothing, do no- 
thing for the sorrow he had caused ? He 
felt that Gracie's tear-stained face would 
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haunt him when half a world lay between 
them. 

She drew her hand abruptly .away. 
"Good-bye — Cousin!'^ She could say no 
more, but motioned towards the path that 
led to the road. He caught the slight 
fingers back and kissed them — reverentially 
and tenderly. Then he turned away and 
went down the path that led to the road, 
feeling that it would be very long before 
he could forgive himself the wrong he had 
in his ignorance and thoughtlessness in- 
flicted on this poor child. 

She sat where he had left her, wonder- 
ing if in all the world there was a greater 
misery than her own. She knew the worst 
now— she had never been anything to him 
but his little cousin Grace, and in all her 
life, though he was to be another woman's 
husband, she must cling to his memory, 
and treasure every word and look as she 



it 
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was doing now. In despite of herself she 
must love him to the end ! And the end 
would be so long ! she was so full of healthy, 
vigorous life that even this sorrow would not 
sap it. Old people said grief did not kill 
•^must she live forty, fifty, years with 
this sorrow rankling in her heart ? For she 
must go on loving him — she could not cure 
herself of that— and now there would be 
shame, by-and-bye sin, in doing so ! To see 
him and to know that another had a right 
to his fondest looks, his tenderest words, 
that she was to be nothing but second, and 
second at such an immeasurable distance I 
How should she bear it ? she felt crushed 
beneath her burthen, and yet she must 
walk all her life through with it. She 
blamed him for nothing — looking back, she 
acquitted him of all intentional deception ; 
she had misled herself, and now — ^now ! 
To think of it ! He would look upon her, 
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as a bold, forward girl, who had flung her- 
self at his feet, and been spurned by them.. 

That was the hardest of all to bear. She 
was a proud girl, and the sense of shame- 
seemed intolerable. Womanhood should be 
sought and courted, and she had deigned 
to seek and court, and been repulsed — '- 
gently, pityingly, but still repulsed. How 
could she ever look Letty in the face again? 
she seemed to stand at an immeasurable 
height above her ; the woman who would 
not have said what she had said — the* 
woman who had been wooed and waited on,, 
and served ; who had had no need to stir 
from her pedestal ; whose worshipper adored 
her all the more because she stood so firnt 
in her pride of place ! Oh ! the immeasur- 
able gulf that there seemed now between 
this woman and herself. 

Presently the six b'clock bell rang to* 
dismiss the labourers and summon her 
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father and herself to tea. She saw Nurser 
Stokes at the door, looking out for her ; 
she caught sight of her father in the dis- 
tance, coming towards the house. She 
couldn't meet them ; she must have a little 
respite from the everlasting routine of daily 
life with its meals and its set hours and 
clanging bells. She felt as if she should go 
mad if her father spoke of her cousin ; and 
if Nurse Stokes were by when he did so, 
her sharp eyes would detect everything in- 
stantly. She got up and walked hastily 
away, taking a side path that skirted the 
lawn and led to the back of the house ; 
then she went on as fast as her feet would 
carry her, through the fields beyond, and 
so into the wood. She had always gone 
there in her trouble before — when had she 
had such trouble as this ? she was longing 
to hide her shame in its depths, to look 
upon the dark, still pool, and wonder how 
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long it would have to wait for its third 
victim. When that victim came would she 
be as weary of her life as she was now ? 
Oh ! to lie there and rest, and have the 
waters wash awav all trace of the shame 
that was eating into her very soul ! 

The wood seemed to call her to itsel£ 
As she entered it, the dark firs at the en- 
trance waved like funeral plumes above her. 
Another step or two, and she was shut out 
of the living world, and alone with the 
ghostly legends of the place, and with the 
pool that was waiting for the still upturned 
face of its third tenant. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

AN EVENTFUL EVENING. 

/^HARLES EOSSLYN had too much to 
^■^^ do that evening to have much time 
to spare for regrets, however keenly they 
pressed upon him at first. He was to leave 
by the next train that night, and his father 
was to follow him by the latest. He had 
still to say a few parting words to Letty, 
to write a short, hurried note to his uncle, 
and then to call at Mrs. Payne's and ascer- 
tain whether his father had completed his 
preparations for departure, and arrange 
with him about meeting in London. It 
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might be better that they should not travel 
together ; if Richard Glynne was on Hart- 
ley Rosslyn's track, it would be as well for 
him to believe that his son was not yet 
aware of his identity. Besides, he wished 
to secure a room in some quiet inn, to which 
he might take him at once on his arrival in 
town. The whole plan of his departure had 
been so hurried, everything had come upon 
him so suddenly, that it was difficult to 
realise the fact that he was indeed about to 
leave England within a few days. And 
there had been no consulting Letty — no 
asking her if she would let him go. He 
must shield his father if possible, he must 
stand by and protect him, if he could, from 
the consequences of that long-past sin ; and 
the course that now lay open before him 
seemed the best and readiest means of doing 
this. 

Letty had acquiesced in his decision. It 
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would be hard for her that he should go, but 
it was the only thing to be done. ' In one 
point she was at one with him, and this light- 
ened the first great trouble of his life which 
had come so quickly upon him, wonderfully. 
Let his father have done what he might, 
and that he had done a culpable and foolish 
thing they were not at all disposed to ques- 
tion, it was not for them to judge him. He 
had sufiered enough to have worked out 
his expiation in their eyes at least. 

His father had resigned himself into his 
hands. It was something at last to have 
a son to care for him ; more, infinitely more 
than he had a right to expect. He would 
not have cared to have avoided Richard 
Glynne on his own account, but he must 
do so for the sake of others. This was the 
crowning bitterness — if he could but have suf- 
fered alone he would not have raised a finger 
io. avoid that suffering. But the wrong he 
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had done years ago seemed now ripening into 
fruit that other hands might have to gather. 

He had not the slightest idea that his 
son had altered his plans solely on his ac- 
count. With a fraud that I suppose we 
may call pious, Charles Rossljn had told 
him of his intended journey to Buenos 
Ayres as if it had been a matter of course, 
and that his accompanying him had been 
an after- thought, suggested by Mr. Glynne's 
persistent desire for retribution. 

Gordon Cundleigh had been grieved to 
hear of his sudden departure ; he would 
lose a friend, he said, and it was late in the 
day for him to find another. Mrs. Payne 
was sorry too ; she had never been suited 
so well with a lodger, and she had got to 
like him for himself as well as for her 
own sake. Even Anne Cundleigh was more 
grieved than she knew how to say. When 
should they know any one who would suit 
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her father so well as this refined, gentle, 
quiet man had done ? 

Towards the evening, Mr. Ross — I call 
him so while speaking of him in connection 
with those who knew him under no other 
name — became fidgety and restless. He 
had taken tea with the Cundleighs ; Anne 
had finished his packing. He had settled 
matters with Mrs. Payne, had said good- 
bye to her and Mary Ann, and had in- 
te.nded to spend the intervemng time, 
before his departure, at the mioistar's. It 
would be long enough before he should see 
him again. Then a fancy seized him to go 
out — of late he had been strong enough to 
venture out by himself, and now he ap- 
peared possessed with a wish to look on 
the little bit of Eastshire scenery which 
had become familiar to him. 

"It will be long enough,'' he said,, 
** before I see such green fields again." 
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" If you stay in London it will," said 
Anne Cundleigh. 

TKen he was vexed with himself at the 
-deception which he had to practise upon 
those friends who had taken him a stranger 
to their fireside. Nothing had been said 
to them of his intended journey to Buenos 
Ayres, They only knew that he was 
going to stay in London for a time, and 
might shortly proceed abroad. It seemed 
to him as if he were almost wronging these 
good, kind souls, by withholding any por- 
tion of the truth. 

" Shall I go with you T asked Gordon 
Cundleigh ; ^' I don't know that my arm is 
much the stronger of the two, or that I 
shall be of much use, unless you want a 
companion.^' 

That was just what he did not want. A 

fancy seized him that he would go this 

-once, and look upon the house that he was 
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bom in, the home that should have been 
his son's, if he had not forfeited his inheri- 
tance for him. And he Tvanted no one 
with him then. He wished to be quite 
alone while he looked his last — his very 
last, on those old walls. He evaded Gor- 
don Cundleigh, and went out just as the 
church clock was striking six. 

" I shall be back in an hour,'' he said, 
" and glad enough to come and rest before 
I start on my journey." 

"What ailed him, to go out alone, 
father ?" said Anne Cundleigh, as she wiped 
the crumbs from their tea table. Their 
one little maid had left them that morning 
to better herself; a constantly recurring 
state of things with Miss Cundleigh's 
maids. As soon as she had fashioned the 
raw material with which she had to deal, into 
anything useful, it was sure to find a better 
price for its services elsewhere, than she 
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could afford to give. The new maid was not 
expected till the next day, so Anne had 
had to be busy in other ways than packing 
Mr. Ross's clothes for him. " I should 
have thought he would have been glad of 
a companion," she added. 

" There are some moods in which a man 
is best alone," said her father ; " I fancy 
Mr. Ross is indulging in one of these. 
Anne, did you never see a face, a young 
face, and a handsome one, too, that yet put 
you in mind of this poor gentleman's? 
Have you never heard anything of a dis- 
appearance of a Rosslyn, the brother of 
the present master of the Grange, many 
years ago ? Mr. Ross might — I'm not quite 
clear as to the dates, for the story has only 
reached me in fits and snatches — but he 
still might be, as far as I can make them 
out, that lost brother, and the father of 
Charles Rosslyn — and I believe he is." 
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Then he told her what he had seen and 
overheard the last Sunday afternoon. 

" I think I can guess," he added, 
" -where Mr. Kosslyn has gone. If I were 
to follow him, I believe I should find him 
looking at the Grange. We have no right 
to pry into his secrets, but I believe he has 
one. My judgment, if I were called to 
give one on him, would be, that he was a 
man who had gone wrong, grievously wrong 
perhaps, at the very outset of his career, 
less jfrom wickedness than weakness, and has 
suffered, in consequence, infinitely more 
than many a worse man. Suffered ! I 
should say he has suffered, God help him ! 
Every line of his face tells of a long 
martyrdom — expiation, I suppose we should 
oall it in his case. He must have done a 
worse thing than I think him capable of 
doing, if he has not paid a harder penalty 
than any the law would have exacted from 
him, long before this." 
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" Do you think he was ever amenable to 
the law T said Anne Cundleigh, with a 
little start. It seemed an idea out of all 
keeping with the quiet gentleman, who 
had just left them. Gentleman ! That 
was what always impressed every one who 
came in contact with Mr. Ross. Perhaps 
this exquisite refinement of tone and 
manner, in which, however, there was not 
a trace of aiFectation, might be partly due 
to the inherent weakness of his character. 

% 

% 

There was a tenderness and a delicacy 
about him that might almost have befitted 
a woman better than a man, but that left 
on you the impression that he was of 
gentle blood and nurture ; and that such a 
man should have transgressed against the 
law, and exposed himself to all the coarse, 
ugly consequences of doing so, seemed an 
incomprehensible anomaly. 

" Yes, I do, as far as I could make out 
the story told me : put his hand to some 
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paper, was one version — wrote another 
man's name on it, was the other. I 
summed up mentally with forgery. What 
a fool such a man was to do such a thing t 
I don't say as regards the material conse- 
quences, though they would be bad enough 
in his case, but he would be sure to punish 
himself more than any outward circum- 
stances could do. If once he saw the 
ugliness of the crime he had committed, it 
would be a palpable fa3t staring him in the 
eyes for ever. Ever since he did this 
thing, the poor fellow has had a Gorgon's 
head in front of him, only it has shrivelled 
up the life out of him instead of turning 
him to stone. He'd have suffered less, 
after all, if it had done so. To judge by the 
specimens we see in daily life — that Dr. 
Langton for instance, and one or two others- 
I've come across in my time — petrifaction 
can't be altogether painful." 

Gordon Cundleigh had been walking up 
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^nd down the room while speakiog, as was 
his custom, with his hands behind his back. 
Anne left him for a little time, to put away 
the tea-things. When she came back she 
found him still pacing to and fro. 

" There's thunder in the air/' he said ; 
**I can feel it coming. That poor fellow 
will be out in it. I think I'll take my 
stick, and see after him." 

There was always thunder in the air 
whenever Gordon Cundleigh was unusually 
excited. He was unpleasantly subject to 
atmospheric influences ; but as it sometimes 
happened that the storm he had foretold 
would delay its coming for a month, Anne 
was not often disturbed by his premonitions 
of it. 

" The evenings are chilly," she said, 
^'and you have not yet lost your last 
wiQter's cough. I don't think we shall 

^e a storm before Mr. Boss returns." 
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She sat down, and took her needle-work ; 
then said, presently — " ShaU I read to you ? 
I don't think I finished Mr. Bright's speech 
yesterday evening." 

Gordon Cundleigh tried to compose him- 
self to listen, but in five minutes' time , 
started up. 

" I can't sit still, child ! I never can, you 
know, when a storm is brewing. Get me ^ 
my hat and stick, muffle me up as much as 
you like, but out I must go, to see after - 
that poor fellow." 

It was no use opposing him ; his daughter 
knew better than that. She made him put 
on his light overcoat and wrapper, and 
away he went. In his own mmd he felt 
convinced that Hartley Rosslyn — or Mr. 
Hoss — ^had gone to look upon the Grange. , 
** Either there or the churchyard," he mut- 
tered — " the home of his dead kinsfolk or • 
his living. . They are not far apart--the 

VOL. in, 13 
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same road leads to both; but I think it 
will be the former. He may have hoped 
to catch sight of his brother, or of Grace. 
He liked the child, but less than he did 
Miss Lisdale — a nice girl enough, but, 
bless me ! there are thousands of girls 
just as nice, if not quite so pretty. It's 
the Grace Rosslyns that are so rarely to be 
met with — so seldom valued as they 
deserve. I don t think this poor fellow 
has it in him, though she is of his own 
blood, to appreciate her rightly." 

The road he took would have led him to 
the Grange, through the wood. It was 
the nearest way, and the one that he 
thought, being the most secluded, he 
whom he was in quest of would most pro- 
bably have taken. But it had been raining 
beaviljr in the morning, so that when he 
came to the field paths he found his footing 
very slippery and insecure, and was thankful 
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that he had his stick to lean upon. It was 
growing dark rapidly, and he began to 
think it would be of very little use his 
entering the wood if he did not meet Mr. 
Ross first. On he went, however, though 
•every now and then he stumbled, and had 
nearly fallen, and at last he fell outright, 
over something that lay partly across the 
path before him, and was half-hidden by 
the thick grass of the field. 

He picked himself up, and groped for 
his stick. Then he examined the obstacle 
that had caused his fall. Gordon Cund- 
leigh had been, physically and morally, as 
brave a man as any, in his time, but he was 
old and ailiog now, and his hands trembled 
a little as he turned, what he now saw was 
the figure of a man, over, so that he might 
see his face as clearly as the evening light 
could show it to him. Was this the object 
of his search — aad, if so, how had he come 

13—2 
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here? Had there been murder done, or 
was his fall the result of an accident ? 

It was Mr. Boss — or, as he believed him 
to be. Hartley Eosslyn. There was a bruise- 
on the temple, but he appeared to have 
fallen on a stone, which might account for 
that. As far as he could see, he had 
received no other hurt, so that it was- 
possible he might, as Gordon Cundleigh 
himself had so nearly done, have sUpped 
and lost his footing. It must have been a 
violent fall, for he was quite imconscious ^ 
but he still breathed, and then the old man> 
looked up, and said — " Thank God !" 

The exclamation was echoed by a familiar 
voice, and he saw Charles Rosslyn. 

" I came to your house a few minuter 
after you had left it. Miss Cundleigh told 
me in what direction you had gone, and I 
followed, hoping to overtake you, and meet 
. Mr. Cimdleigh," he said, im- 
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petuously, " I think you are a good man, 
though you and I have been trained to 
take different views of some matters. Can 
I trust you with the stoiy of this poor 
creature's life ? Can I tell you why, hurt 
>as he is, it is imperatively necessary for him 
to be got away from here — that it might 
be better for him, perhaps, to die on the 
road than to remain in St. EwaJd's for 
.another night ?" 

Gordon Cundleigh was wonderfully com- 
posed now — perfectly master of the situa- 
tion. He often was — outwardly, at least — 
when everyone else was carried away out 
of themselves by excitement. He had 
Hartley Rosslyn's head on his knee, was 
loosening his necktie, and applying a small 
bottle of smelling-salts, which he always 
carried with him in case of sudden faint- 
ness, to his nose. 

"I think you may trust me,^' he said, 
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quietly — " I've been the depositary of a few 
secrets in my time, and I know a great deal 
of yours — I heard you last Sunday afternoon 
call this gentleman ^ Father/ You should 
have remembered that the garden hedge 
was low, and that every one might not da 
as I did — ^tum back into the house at onca 
But that one word was enough — it was a 
clue to some old story I had heard, and to 
a likeness I had detected between Mrs. 
Payne's lodger and yourself. You can tell 
me, if you like, why, even in his state, he 
should leave this place at once, but I don't 
much care about knowing the full particu- 
lars — ^you have something more to do just 
now than to narrate them, and I am ready 
to help you if I can. I don't think the 
poor creature here has ever sinned so inex- 
piably against society that I shall have 
much to blame myself for in doing so." 
" Mr. Glynne, of Hirlsden — you have- 
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heard of him ? — \a implacable. I heard 
to-night that he had been applying for a 
warrant against one Koss, alias Hartley 
Erosslyn. The constables will be round by 
daybreak to-morrow — perhaps to-night. If 
I could have got him away by the next 
train, he might have been saved. My 
God ! to think of his being hunted down 
like this — just at the very moment when 
escape seemed so practicable." 

" Escape by flight is out of the question, 
but concealment isn't. Couldn't your uncle 
— ^his brother — ^let him lie by in his house 
for a time ?" 

" I shouldn't like to ask him. I believe 
he would say no, and it would be a pity to 
give him the chance of saying it. Besides, 
there are so many people about his house, 
it would be impossible to keep the thing 
secret, and the disgrace of a capture would 
be tenfold worse if it took place there. 
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And I have no right to run the chance of 
bringing it on him and his." 

Gordon Cundleigh considered a little. 
The man before them had sinned against 
society. His own son made no attempt to 
disguise the fact, but was he, Gordon Cund- 
leigh, bound to give him up to the law, which 
after so many years was seeking him again ? 
Should he sin greatly against other and 
higher laws if he let this poor hunted 
creature rest in his house till the pursuit was 
over ? He had been his friend, they had 
broken bread together — ^come what would 
he would stand by him to the end. 

" If we can only get liim to my house,'* 
he said, "he may rest there for a time. 
There is no one but Anne in the house at 
present ; our new servant who will come in 
to-morrow has never seen your father's 
face. You must get in the fly that will 
come for him and proceed to the station — 
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the driver can, as he would otherwise have 
•done, call for his luggage and take it there. 
Mrs. Payne will only know that her lodger 
has left for London ; in two or three days I 
hope he may be able to get there or any- 
where else that you may think more safe. 
Till then, Anne and I will do our best by 
him. He is better already — trying to get 
up ; if you can only support him to my 
house — I'm afraid I sha'n't be of much use 
there, IVe nearly fallen down myself a 
dozen times — we shall do. It's all right, 
Mr. Ross, you Ve slipped and hurt yourself 
a little, but you're with friends, with 
Charles Rosslyn and Gordon Cundleigh. 
Try and walk — you'll soon be at my place, 
and able to rest. What's he saying ?" he 
asked sharply of Charles Kosslyn, who bent 
his head and listened. 

" Let her go, fellow I If I were a 
younger man I'd brain you ! Save her ! 
I'm a cripple, I can't do it !" 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

" DROWNED ! DROWNED !" 

1^ /TATTERS were arranged as Mr. Cund- 
leigh had advised. Mrs. Payne had 
a visitor that night, on her lodger's behalf, 
just twenty minutes after she had given his 
luggage to the driver of the fly. She could 
say nothing more to the inquiries pressed 
upon her, but that he had left for London, 
and must now be on his way there. The 
constables were in private clothes, so that 
her feelings were mercifully spared the 
shock they would have received had she 
known who the visitors, so interested in the 
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movements of Mr. Koss, were; and as 
they did not think of telegraphing a de- 
scription of the fugitive's person on their 
own responsibility, Mr. Glynne had the mor- 
tification of finding that he was again de- 
frauded of the retribution he had hoped 
for. It was too late to do anything more 
but curse the stupidity of the officials ; even 
Scotland Yard, if he set it in motion, would 
not exert itself very vigorously to secure 
such an ofiender, after so long a lapse of 
time from the ofience ; and as his own 
residence was thirty miles away from St- 
Ewald's, he was not very likely to hear that 
the minister of the old meeting-house had 
an invalid visitor staying with him fur a time. 
But long before noon that day, all St. 
Ewald's had something else to think of 
than Mr. Cundleigh's guest, or even the 
story which had begun to be quietly whis- 
pered that the Hartley Rosslyn who had 
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gone wrong five and twenty years ago, had 
ventured back, and then flown away, 
scared by Richard Glynne's persistent im- 
placability. 

The pool in Oakstead Copse had claimed 
its third victim at last, and Grace Rosslyn, 
stiff, and cold, and fair as another Ophelia, 
had been drawn forth from its dark waters. 

Had she of herself sought Ophelia's fate ? 
Recklessly flung the life away which she 
had learned to think so valueless ? That 
was the question that would force itself 
^ipon Charles Rosslyn's conscience when the 
first news of the tragedy reached him, that 
would make itself heard even above the surg- 
ing of the waters when he was on his way to 
that other world whither she had offered to 
accompany him, and where, let whatever 
fortune might await him, it would come 
with a taint and a curse if that girl's death 
lay on his soul. Little Gracie ! whom he 
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would have risked his life to save or serve. 
Had he driven her to such mad desperation 
as this ? All these years he had never un- 
derstood her : he had looked upon her as a 
child, a pet and plaything, and here had 
• been the woman's heart within her, whose 
love had only been outdone by the shame- 
that had driven her to hide herself beneath 
the waters. 

It was not till long after — not till he had 
suffered so much that it seemed as if he 
could never be his old careless self again,, 
not till he had felt that let love look its 
fondest, and fortune its brightest, life would 
for ever have lost its zest and glow — that the 
true version of the tragedy reached him. 

And meanwhile all St. Ewald's was in a 
whirl and a ferment to find out the truth. 
Had Grace Eosslyn destroyed herself? 
that was the first question. Her father 
feared almost to put it to himself. Grace 
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had been missed the night before, but 
there had been no immediate anxiety 
on her account. Nurse Stokes had gone 
to her room to call her to tea, but had 
found it locked. She knocked, and received 
no answer. Then she came down and told 
her master " she thought Miss Grace was 
a-lyin' down ; she had said she had a head- 
ache in the mornin', an' quiet was the best 
thing for her.'' Grace had shut herself up 
in her room before now, and refused to let 
any one come near her. Nurse Stokes was 
always too full of medicaments and prescrip- 
tions to be at all desirable at such times. 
But she had locked her room to-day because 
her drawers were in an untidy state, and 
43he had no heart to set them to rights, 
while she dreaded Nurse Stokes' inspection 
of them, and consequent lectures. Grace 
had keys, but Nurse Stokes had keys too. 
As she said, "the things would get in a 
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rare mess if Miss Grace hadn't no one to 
see to her." Grace had locked her room- 
door once or twice before — Nurse had no 
duplicate key of that — sometimes when she 
had been writing, and had no time to put 
her papers away ; but as it had so happened 
that, on several of such occasions, Nurse had 
paid her a domiciliary visit, the fact of 
the locked door did not cause her any 
feeling of anxiety at Grace's non-appearance. 
Nurse, too, had her own idea that it was 
not only the headeiche which kept her so 
still and silent. "Folks don't care to 
speak much when they be chokin' with 
crying ; that good-for-nuthin' fellow has 
bin, an' has gone without comin' nigh her, 

. and she's frettin' rarely about him I" 

The good-for-nothing was Mr. Charles 
Rosslyn. Nurse had heard of his arrival 
in St. Ewald's the preceding Friday, of his 

.return to London on the Monday morning, 
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but not that he had come back the same 
day, and still less that he had seen her 
young mistress that afternoon. If she had 
known that, she would only have imagined 
that Grace was fretting after his departure, 
and have set it down to the nature of girls, 
*' Who was nearly as big fools in runnin' arter 
men as men was in runnin' arter them." 

She tried once more to obtain admittance 
to the room, and heard a slight noise, which 
she imagined to be Grace turning in her . 
bed ; in reality it was caused by the blind 
striking against the partly open window. 
After a while — ^finding no notice of her 
*' Cum down, there's a dear, and hev 
some supper. Nuthin in this world was 
ever bettered by starving onV — she went 
down and told her master that Miss Grace 
" was in one of her contankerry fits, and 
the best thing was to let her alone, an' she'd 
cum tew by the momin*.^ 



9 V 
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So, in Rosslyn Grange, all slept undis- 
turbed by dreams of her who was lying 
with her white upturned face peering up at 
the moon and the stars through the still 
water of the pool that had claimed its own 
at last. If she had been indeed pUlowed 
in the same bed that had held her since 
she was a child, would she have slept more 
peacefully than she did now with "life's 
fitful fever past" before it had well begun ? 

One hour of passionate joy 
And one of passionate grief, 
A morning and a midnight 
Made up her young life's leaf. 

And the midnight had come on the very 
heels of the morning. No sultry mid-day, 
no long dreary afternoon, no evening slowly 
closing round, and shutting out all light 
and beauty and colour from life's landscape. 
Nothing of this for her ; she had dreamed 
lier dream, and it had been, one of suck 
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glow and beauty as no "waking hours could 
ever realize, and then the instant her eyes 
had opened to the truth, and she had seen 
that earth could never give her what she 
had asked of it, she had been called away. 
Was it so? or had she not waited to be 
called, but obeying the first wild impulse 
of her reckless, misguided soul, asked the 
still waters if they could not at least give 
forgetfulness ? 

But the next morning the fact of Grace's 
absence became apparent, and then there 
was such a stir in the old house as it had 
not witnessed for many a day. There was 
a search instituted at once, Nurse Stokesr 
going to every cottage in the neighbour- 
hood to inquire if they had seen her 
<5hild. There was no question of an elope- 
ment, the life Grace had led precluded the 
possibility of such a thought ; she must 
liave fallen in one of her favourite haunts. 
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and so hurt herself as to be unable to re- 
turn, or have been taken ill at the house of 
some friend who had been thoughtless 
enough not to send word home, so John 
Rosslyn mounted his horse and went off to 
Fairleigh House, and sent a dozen of his 
men to scour the woods and fields in every 
direction. He might find the child at Mr. 
Horton's — she should not have gone there 
without his knowledge, he would take her 
to task well for it. No, he would do no- 
thing of the kind, she would be punished 
enough by the disturbance her flight had 
caused ; he wouldn't say a harsh word to 
her if once he had her in his arms again. 

He tried to hope that he should find her 
at Fairleigh House, but even while he 
tried, he felt that he was only cheating 
himself, lulling his fears to rest for a little 
while. When the servant, in answer to his 
inquiries, told him that Miss Rosslyn had 

14—2 
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not been there for days, he rode back 
hastily without staying to see her mistress. 
There was a something in his throat which 
had never been there but once — that was- 
when the doctor had told him there was 
no hope of his wife's recovery — and hia 
mouth was parched, and his tongue seemed 
to find a strange difficulty in speaking. 
He could not stop to waste words with 
women, who would do nothing but cry, 
and lament, and utter a thousand idle 
wonders. 

All that morning, though not for the 
world would he have breathed a hint of 
such a thing to any of those whom he had 
sent in search of her, he had had an awful 
presentiment of the worst. Other girls had 
flung their lives away because they had 
been deceived by the man they loved, and 
Grace, if she had had a glimmering of the 
truth, would have something worse ihaa 
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^ven that to bear. She had loved her 
•cousin — it was only natural that she should, 
her father said, defending his darling even 
to himself from any shadow of tmmaiden- 
liness. They had been boy and girl toge- 
ther, and she had slipped into a liking for 
him before she knew it herself. But if 
once she knew, as he knew, how that cousin 
regarded her, the shame of it would make 
her desperate, and she would forget every- 
thing for a time, even the father whose 
very soul was wrapped up in her, to escape 
from the tortures of this humiliation. 

And meanwhile those in search of Grace 
had found her at last, and had brought her 
with their rough hands, now most tender 
and reverent, to her father^s house. And 
on his return there, the look he saw in the 
first face that met him, told him he was 
childless, and all through the village the 
jreport spread till it reached St. Ewald's, 
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and flowed out again till it came to Gordon 
Cundl eights cottage, that Grace Rosslyn. 
had gone out of her mind, and drowned 
herself. 

When the minister heard this story he 
rejected it as past belief. Anne went out 
at once to make further inquiries, and came 
back to say that the report — the latter part, 
at least — appeared too true. Then Gordon 
Cundleigh sat down, for a time at least, 
almost as crushed and broken-hearted as 
the father, who sat with bent head and 
folded hands in the darkened room at 
home, feeling that all that he had laboured 
and striven for -was now taken from him, 
that the lands which he had won back no 
children of his child would ever tread, that 
the gold which he had amassed with such 
thrift and labour, would, for all the pur- 
poses for which he had hoarded it, be as 
valueless as dead leaves, that the light and 
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the pride of his life was taken from him, 
that the many years that yet lay before 
him he must tread in weariness and bitter- 
ness of spirit, and that let the grave open 
for him when it might, he would go down 
in sorrow to it. 

To Gordon Cundleigh this girl had been 
in some things nearer than his own child — 
he hoped to make of her what he could 
never have made of Anne. She understood 
him, sympathised with him, delighted to 
hear him recount his triumphs of the past,, 
shared all his political aspirations for the 
future. He felt that life would be very 
tame and grey now this girl, with her fresh 
bright soul and fervent heart, was taken 
from it ; and to think of her — her in the 
glow and the beauty of her youth, lying 
stiff and cold beneath the murderous waters.^ 
It was one of those problems that made 
the most submissive tempted to question 
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God's mercy and justice ; one of the dark- 
est problems of the many that in his long 
life he had had to leave, for solution in the 
great hereafter. 

He sat down and hid his face in his 
hands. Anne sobbed quietly. How he en- 
vied her her woman's privilege of tears ! 

Presently she said, " I think the hardest 
and cruellest thing of all is that they more 
than hint her death was voluntary ; father, 
you knew poor Grace better than any of us 
— do you think that that was possible ?" 

" I know it to be a lie !" cried Gordon 
Cundleigh, starting to his feet, " she was a 
good God-fearing girl, who would never 
fling her life away. Wilful at times, as 
young folks are apt to be, who have ten 
times the brains of most of their seniors. 
Easily elated, and easily troubled, but not 
one, for any cause, to be driven to such sin 
as this — and what cause could she have 
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had ? Do the idiots who malign her ever 
think of that T 

" I think she was fond of her cousin/' 
«aid Anne Cundleigh, in a whisper— she 
was almost afraid to speak out to her father 
the thought that was troubling her, " and 
he left so suddenly/' 

" Fond of him ! I believe she had given 
him what he neither deservednorappreciated 
— just the best love of her life. It was all 
flung away upon him — he had no eye for 
anything but some one else's dainty ways 
and pretty manners. It's the average 
woman that always eclipses your excep- 
tional one. Men don't feel humbled by her. 
But granting that Grace knew this — grant- 
ing that she suffered as intensely as such a 
girl would suffer, does it follow that she 
would throw her life away because the one 
thing she wished that life to give her had 
been withheld ? She knew its value better ! 
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Do you think she would be like a moon- 
struck miss, and say that love was the ber 
all and end-all of her existence ? She would 
suffer, I don't deny it ; but she would be 
greater than her suffering ! rise victorious- 
over it, and in the end be a better, a nobler^ 
and even a happier woman than she would 
ever have been if Charles Rosslyn, with re- 
gard to her, had not been so blind a fooL 
And even in the midst of her suffering, I 
believe she would have had a suflBcient 
glimmering of the light that lay beyond 
the darkness to keep her from the weak 
sinfulness of which the dolts who never 
knew her think her guilty." 

Gordon Cundleigh walked hastily up and 
down the little room — then he stopped. 
" How is your patient, Anne — come to his 
senses, yet ?" 

" No, father ; sleepy and unconscious 
stilL If he is not better to-morrow, at any 
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risk we must have medical advice. Now 
and then he speaks, but he is evidently 
wandering in his mind." 

" Anne/' said the minister, solemnly, " it 
has just occurred to me that before he fell 
he might have seen something that would 
clear our poor Grace at least from the im- 
putation that has been flung upon her. 
Did I tell you what his words were when 
we first restored him to something like 
consciousness — if I remember right, they 
were, * Save her ! I'm a cripple, and can't 
do it ! if I were a younger man, I'd brain 
you, fellow l' Anne ! don't these words 
suggest that he saw the last of our lost 
darling, and that she either perished 
through violence or flung herself into the 
waters, careless whether she met her death 
or not so that she escaped some fouler hurt ? 
That would have been like my Grace ; she 
might have perished thus — bravely — nobly 
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— as any woman should be ready to die 
when such peril comes, but not like a love- 
sick idiot, whose head is turned with 
maudlin scenes and sentimental fancies. 
Anne," he continued, after a pause, " I 
think the one thing for me to do is to go 
to her father, and tell him his brother is 
lying here, ill and helpless, but yet that it 
may be reserved for him to clear Grace 
Rosslyn from the guilt of self-murder, and 
bring her destroyer to the grave. We 
must risk the consequences — if I have 
learned anything of this poor gentleman in 
my intercourse with him, I know that they 
would never weigh with him for one mo- 
ment against the chance of bringing his 
kinswoman's murderer to punishment.'" 

" Let me go, instead, father," said Anne 
CJundleigh, *' I can tell Mr. Rosslyn all that 
j-ou wish him to know ; it is a long walk 
for you to the Grange." 
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" No, child ; stay here and tend your 
patient. Long ! if it were ten times as far 
do you think I should feel the way when I 
go to tell John Eosslyn to leave off mourn- 
ing for his child till he has brought her 
murderer to the gallows ! We shall both 
of us have time enough to rest and to sor- 
row when we have avenged her death and 
cleared her name. If it were ten times as 
long do you think my strength would fail 
me till I had done my task ?" 



CHAPTER XV. 



DR. LANGTON's evidence. 



TTiUT before Gordon Cundleigh had 
reached the Grange, though he hur- 
ried there at a speed which would have 
surprised any one who knew his usual rate 
of walking, it had become clear that Grace 
Eosslyn's death had not been self-sought. 
There were steps on the high bank of 
earth above the pool — which the yesterday 
morning's rain had made moist and suscep- 
tible of impressions — that could not be hers 
^one. Her light footmarks could be traced, 
but there were other and heavier ones ; the 
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grass and spring-flowers had been so heavily 
trodden on that they had not yet lifted 
up their slight crests from the muddy soil 
into which they had been pressed. Grace 
Rosslyn's step would never have done that, 
and from the girl's muslin dress a piece had 
been torn, while it was rent out at the 
gathers, as it might be if some one had tried 
to detain her by her dress, which at last 
had rent in his hand. There was a bruise 
on the temple, scratches on the hands, but 
these might have been done as the girl fell 
into the water, or in catching at the brambles 
which partly overhung it. But it did not 
appear as if the brambles had torn her 
dress, for the missing portion could be found 
nowhere in the wood. The presumption 
was that the hand which had clutched it 
had carried the fragment away. 

Gordon Cundleigh seemed for a moment 
to forget his "sorrow in the triumph he felt 
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at this intelligence. He had judged thia 
girl rightly, after all ! She had known too 
well what life was worth to her to fling it 
away on a love dream. Even John Rosslyn 
raised his head as if the worst part of his 
load had been taken away, when he heard 
this. In the evening news was brought 
that Dick Girling had been taken up by 
the police upon suspicion, and then John 
Eosslyn for the first time found words. 

"She saved him from starving 1 Got 
me to give him work. Tried to teach him, 
and make a man of the brute, and this is 
what it all comes to ! Oh, Lord ! oh. 
Lord 1 my Gracie struggling in this devil's 
clutch !" 

Gordon Cundleigh had no words of 
soothing. If it had been any other than 
this — ^the child as it were of his old age — 
his better, brighter, fairer, yoimger self, he 
would have said that this imtrained, un- 
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taught wretch, had but obeyed the instincts 
of his kind, just as he might have done if 
he had attempted to steal food to satisfy 
his hunger, or set fire to a haystack to 
gratify his revenge. If we let devils, he 
would have said, be around us, and about 
us, can we wonder that now and then they 
turn this earth into a hell ? Who, but the 
girl he had destroyed, had ever thought 
that in this thing there was the making of 
a man ? 

He might be a Christian minister, but 
there was the thirst for blood strong in 
him now. A life for a life ! What would 
ten such lives as Dick Girling s be against 
the one he had taken? But still, let 
the gallows be built high for the wretch, to 
make such miserable expiation as he might 
thereon. 

He told John Rosslyn of his brother s 
words, and then the other asked eagerly : 

VOL. in. 15 
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" Is he in his right mind now ? do you 
think his evidence would hold good? 
Never mind the disgrace, if we can only 
bring it home so that this devil swings. 
Oh 1 God help me ! Am I wishing my 
own brother to end his days in a prison ! 
but I can't let Gracie s murderer go. 
Don't you think he'll be enough in his 
jgenses to help bring it home to him ?" 

" There may be no need. If there were, 
and your brother were able to repeat what 
he saw, no fear of consequences to himself 
would prevent his doing it. But there 
must be other evidence against Girling 
than his ; let us see what the coroner's 
inquest brings forth. There must be 
strong grounds of suspicion against him 
for the police to have laid hold of him at 



once." 



There were strong grounds indeed, it 
seemed, when Dr. Langton came forward 
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at the inquest and gave his evidence. He 
had been to Croft Lea on the day of the 
murder, and returning, v/ent to skirt Oak- 
stead Copse, the paths being too narrow 
for his horse. It was a little after seven as 
he came near. He had heard the church 
clock at Croft Lea strike the hour as he left 
the village. At the very entrance to the 
wood he met the prisoner, looking like a 
man more than half drunk, but with a 
scared look on his face, which amounted to 
positive fear when he saw him. He held 
in his hand, fluttering loosely, something 
that looked like a piece of a woman^s dress. 
It was a strange thing for him to hold, and 
Oirling at first seemed hardly aware that 
he had it. It was white with blue spots 
upon it. It fluttered so near his horse 
that he could not help seeing the colour. 
He could swear it was the very piece now 
produced, or if not, was an exact fac-simile 

15—2 
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of it. Giiling had walked unsteadily,, 
almost reeled, and evidently shrank from 
Lis, Dr. Langton's eye, which had struck 
him the more, as on one or two other 
occasions when he had accidentally met 
him, he had behaved with studied inso- 
lence. He had gone home as he had in- 
tended, by the outskirts of the wood, and 
had thought nothing more of the matter, 
till, on hearing the report of Miss Rosslyn's- 
mysterious death, he had given this evi- 
dence as information to the police, which 
had induced them to take Girlinor into 
custody. 

The torn piece fitted, thread for thready 
into the unhappy girls dress, and it had 
been found in the trousers pocket of Dick 
Girling, — thrust away with his handker- 
chief and other miscellaneous matters, as 
if he had forgotten that it was there. It 
"was ascertained that he had gone to the 
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^* Chequers" on leaving his work, had 
rather more beer than was usual, and then 
had left, stating his intention of going to 
the wood ; it was suspected to steal phea- 
sants' eggs, for which he had been hunting 
some time, since he could find a ready sale 
for them. He had returned a little before 
eight, looking stupefied, as if with more 
drink, and had gone to bed at once. He 
had been seen on the path that led from the 
wood by two of his fellow-labourers, but they 
had not noticed the piece of muslin in his 
hand. The natural inference was, that he 
had thrust it into his pocket before he met 
them. 

On the whole, matters looked black 
against Dick Girling. Every one present 
at the inquest was convinced that Grace 
Rosslyn had come to her death by his 
hand, and it was curious to notice the 
difierence between Dicks utter impas- 
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siveness, his apparent unconsciousness of 
the importance of the issue of the enquiry 
to himself personally, and the keen vindic- 
tiveness that possessed every one besides. 
Before the jury gave their verdict, every 
one felt what it must be. There could be 
no other than "Wilful murder against 
Richard Girling." 

He was as stubbornly, stupidly dull as 
ever, eVen when the coroner committed 
him for trial. Apparently he had not the 
slightest conception either of his own 
situation or of the crime which had brought 
him to it. He looked just "dazed,'' as 
some of his former companions put it — or, 
as Gordon Cundleigh thought, as if the 
dying look of his victim had stultified what- 
ever few mental faculties he might have 
had. Now and then he looked vacantly 
from one to another, as if trying to realize 
what had taken place, and once or twice 
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was heard to mutter — " I never did it ! I 
might ha' gi*en her a shove, but I didn t 
mean to." Then, when they came to take 
him away, some glimmerings of his position 
seemed to flash upon him, and, looking 
wildly round, he burst into a hoarse cry — 
" I never kilt her — I might ha* tried to 
get a kiss, but that was all the hurt I'd ha' 
done her. Schoolmarster there a' told 
them lies just cos he's a spite agin me — 
that's all." 

Cyril Langton looked at the clod, that 
at length had found a voice, with a feeling 
that was hardly decisive enough to be 
termed contempt — certainly not warm 
enough to be styled anger. He was a wild 
beast, whom he had helped to cage — a 
creature whom society, for its own good, 
would find it needful to blot out of the 
world ; it was a pity that he had not been 
caught and caged sooner, before he had 
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committed this last irremediable outrage ; 
but, at least, he would work no further 
evil. He had no particular animus against 
the man ; he had insulted him once or 
twice, and broken his windows, and the 
last time they had met had shown him 
that, as far as regarded himself, Dick Gir- 
ling was a dangerous person to be at large ; 
but still, he was certainly free from the 
motives which Dick imputed to him in 
bringing him to justice. He had done his 
duty in. the matter, that was all. Dick 
would be put out of the world as the 
result of his doing his duty. But then, 
why had Dick, and others of his class, ever 
come into it ? Might not Providence have 
arranged matters so that there should be 
no necessity for Dick Girlings at all ? 

When they were about to lead Dick 
away, something almost human came into 
his eyes as they encountered Dr. Langton s 
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— almost human, and yet with a pitiful 
resemblance to a hunted animal's that can 
fly no further. They had lost the insolent 
malice they had known before ; they 
seemed now more full of a sad questioning 
as to why he, this man, with all his money 
and his learning, could do nothing better 
than follow him, the dull, untaught boor, 
to his very death. Pehaps for a moment 
his peril had quickened his sluggish intel- 
lect : but it was only for a moment ; the 
' » ' 

look passed away, and with a sullen obe- 
dience, as if he knew neither resistance 
nor complaints would avail, Dick sufEjred 
himself to be led out of the sanded parlour 
of the "Blue Boar" into the open air, 
where he was greeted by such a volley of 
execrations, that the constables were glad 
to get him into the fly which was in wait 
ing, and drive off*, lest there should be an 
attempt at lynch law. 
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Dick Girling was pre-judged already. 
There would be little chance for him with 
an Eastshire jury. 

Dr. Langton walked slowly home. For 
a moment that human look in Dick Gir- 
ling's eyes had awoke uneasy thoughts. 
Just for a moment they had called up a 
picture of a girl with a child at her breast^ 
who had once, when he had resolved to 
lead an altered life, turned on him such a 
glance, then obeyed him with a slavish 
acquiescence in his will, and gone her way 
with her child. But he was not a man to 
dwell upon such thoughts, or to let the 
memories of a life that had been so much 
less seemly and decorous than he had now 
led for so many years, trouble him. He 
had put all such evil things away long 
since. Why should their ghosts haunt him 
now ? 

He was annoyed when he went back to 
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the town to find himself popular. It was 
the last thing that he wished to be. Popu- 
larity was troublesome, inconvenient, and 
noisy. He found it so now. Every one 
seemed to think they had a right to shake 
hands with him, to pester him with 
questions, and say what a good thing it 
was he had seen the fellow coming from 
the wood, and to praise his promptitude in 
going at once to the police and setting 
them upon his track. It was impertinent 
of people to praise him, and their familiarity 
was insufferable. He did not at all regret 
what he had done. Dick Girhng had 
proved himself too dangerous to be at 
large, but he wished that some one else 
had met Dick instead of himself. The- 
crowding in the sanded parlour of the "Blue 
Boar," the rubbing shoulders wdth the 
other witnesses, farm labourers, and the 
landlord of the '' Chequers,^' had all been 
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80 much more distasteful to him than it 
could by any possibility be to a man more 
in the habit of mixing with his kind. He 
had been out of his element altogether. It 
was right that he should do his duty — 
right that he should help to bring this 
murderous brute to the gallows ; but he 
had found the doing his duty excessively 
unpleasant. It was not till he had been 
an hour in his study, looking at the books 
— he was too out of tune to open the pages 
of the old editions of the authors who had 
lived and written two thousand years ago 
— that he recovered his usual tone, and 
was able to proceed with the annotations 
of his new translation into Latin iambics 
of Sophocles. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

THE CRUELLEST WRONG OP ALL. 

'' TTE did it ! I know he' did it ! All 
my hope is they will bring it home 
to him, and not be letting him off with 
finding him out of his right mind when he 
did it ! They're uncommonly fond of that 
now-a-days — my belief is, the worse a 
fellow is, the readier they are to find 
excuses for him/^ 

" They won t do so here,'' said Gordon 

Cundleigh, in answer to John Rosslyn ; 

" Dick has no friends to move the press in 

his behalf ; and if they acquit him, which no 

jury from these parts will do, let the judge 
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sum up as he may, he'll be torn to pieces 
as soon as he's out of the jail." 

" Serve him right, the devil ! But my 
Grace — my Grace ! will hanging a thou- 
sand such bring her back ?" 

There was little fear of Dick Girling's 
escaping the gallows, the tide of popular 
opinion had set full and strong against him. 
It would need testimony clear as noonday 
in his favour for any dozen men from the 
neighbourhood of St. Ewald's to acquit him, 
and there seemed no chance of any such 
being forthcoming. All the previous cir- 
cumstances, as far as they were known, of 
Dick's life, the coarse admiration which on 
one or two occasions he had expressed for 
Grace, his trial for theft, and his suspected 
tendency to poaching, all were against him ; 
the tide had set in full and strong against 
him, and there was little doubt but that it 
would carry him on to his doom. 
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Just at first, Gordon Cundleigh had been 
•possessed with a thirst for his death almost 
^qual to that which now seemed the lead- 
ing passion of John Rosslyn's life. It 
would have been better, he had said pas- 
sionately, that a thousand such as Dick 
should have been swept from the face of the 
earth rather than Grace Rosslyn, with all 
her hope and promise, her warm instincts, 
her generous impulses, all the glorious pos- 
sibilities within her, should have been hur- 
ried out of the world before a single hope 
had been realized of all that he had set 
upon her head, a single promise fulfilled of 
all that he had counted on so proudly. It 
was the saddest waste, he said in the bit- 
terness of his soul, that he had ever known. 
A priceless vase flung down by a rude hand 
as recklessly as if it had been the merest 
potsherd, a flower as rare as that of the 
-aloe, and of such infinitely more value and 
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fragrance, destroyed as heedlessly as if it 
had been the merest weed. He had said, 
when he first guessed that Grace had cared 
for her cousin in a diflPerent sort to that in 
which he cared for her, that it would be well 
if the humble happiness of every-day women 
was denied to her ; that her nature would be 
the richer, and the better, and the sweeter 
for having known something of a sharp 
sorrow, and that it would be well for many 
— well in the end even for herself, if the 
lowly joys and duties of other women were 
denied to Grace Rosslyn ; that the outcome 
of her grief would be a life, higher, nobler, 
richer than that of women whose aspira- 
tions and affections are bounded by the 
four walls of home, whose world is their 
visiting circle, and whose sympathies are 
limited by their parish. 

Her fate was to be so much higher than 
these, and in its own way — for all the dark 



\ 
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clouds obscuring its dawn — so full of the 
highest happiness, the happiness of living, 
working, striving for so many others — and 
now here it had proved so infinitely sadder ; 
great in nothing but the awfuhiess of its 
tragic ending. 

He would talk like this for hours toge- 
ther to Anne, who understood him and let 
him talk. If he had not found some outlet 
for his passion and his grief in words, it 
would have killed him. And at last, after 
a time, the first fierceness of his vindictive- 
ness subsided, and he went to visit Dick 
Girling. It was possible — -just possible — 
he said, that he might be innocent after all, 
or that their lost darling might have come 
to her death by accident; at least, he 
would see if Dick was more sensible to the 
peril of his situation than he had appeared 
to be at the inquest. 

Not a whit. It seemed something that 
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he was not able to realize. They had got 
him there shut up, which was " main hard 
this fine weather," but he did not seem to 
chafe at his captivity as he had done a year 
before, when he had taken advantage of 
the insecurity of his prison to escape. On 
the contrary, he was now almost a model 
prisoner. He took his meals without com- 
plaining of the fare, ate heartily, slept well, 
gave the warders no trouble, and listened 
submissively enough to the chaplain. But 
whether he understood one word of his 
teaching, was a very doubtful matter to 
that official himself Let him try his best, 
it seemed as if he could not pierce through 
the armour of invincible ignorance with 
which he was met. Dick denied his crime to 
him as he did to Gordon Cundleigh, but the 
latter noticed a strange hesitation in his 
manner when he did so, which confirmed 
him in an opinion he had begun the last 
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few days to entertain, that if Grace Rosslyn 
had indeed come to her death by his hands, 
it might have been accidentally, while he 
was so much under the influence of drink 
4is to be ignorant of what he was about. 
There seemed a doubt in Dick's mind, even 
while denying the crime, as to whether or 
not he had really done it ; and once, just as 
he had asserted his innocence, Gordon 
Cundleigh heard him mutter : " I maybe 
shoved her, but I didn't go to do it." 

But for himself he appeared to feel no 
concern. Perhaps the mind (if, speaking 
of Dick Girling or any like him, we may 
assume the existence of a thing so imma- 
terial) was too torpid to realize any danger 
but what was imminent and visible. He 
looked forward to being released sooner or 
later as a matter of course. "School- 
marster had got him there, — school marster 
had a spite agin' him, but they'd let him go 
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when they found he hadn't anythin' to do- 
wi' the matter." The only signs of feel- 
ing Dick ever showed was when he spoke* 
of the " schoolmarster," who, he informed 
Gordon Cundleigh, "wor a domned bad 
'un. He was sorry for Miss Grace,'' he said, 
in his usual sullen tmmoved tone ; " she 
were a fine girl, and a rare one, but he'd 
nought to do with her drowning ;" and then 
came the asseveration of which I have 
spoken, the puzzled look as if trying toi 
recall something that had escaped his 
memory. " I maybe shoved her in, but I 
didn't go to do it." 

On the whole Gordon Cundleigh left the 
cell with the impression that the life of 
Dick Girling was a sadder and more awfiil 
waste than Grace Rosslyn's death. She at 
least had lived her eighteen years — had re- 
joiced in the gifts that God had given her, 
in the fair world in which He had cast her 
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lot, had loved, suffered, hoped ; but he — had 
the face of nature ever been more to him 
than to the sheep who browsed in the 
meadows — to [the cattle who drank of the 
streams ? Had he ever known a sense of 
higher needs than his material wants ? had 
he ever had a thought that there was any- 
thing more within him than the strength 
and the capacity for coarse labour which 
made him worth his few shillings weekly ? 
'Granted that he had done the crime of 
which he was now accused, that he had not 
even been under the influence of drink 
while he did it, would he have been so 
much more responsible than a machine 
which works usefully and harmlessly enough 
while the guiding hand of a higher in- 
telligence directs its movements, but 
which may rend and tear that very hand if 
for a moment only it forgets to use its re- 
-straining power ? 
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Grace Rosslyn's murder had thrilled the 
whole heart of the countiy through, with Or 
horror and a grief Avhich it had not known 
for years. If she had been the sister or the 
daughter of the men who spoke of her un- 
timely end, they could hardly have ex- 
pressed themselves more bitterly against 
her imagined murderer, more tenderly of 
her, than they did now. But was that the 
only murder or the worst which had been 
done ? Had not Dick Girling, with his 
soul slain within him from the very first, 
more, if he only knew it, to complain of? 
He was so wronged that he had no sense 
of wrong. So enslaved that he had no 
wish for freedom. Was not this the direst 
murder of all, this which had left the dead 
soul in the living frame ? 

At least this was what Gordon Cund- 
leigh thought when he came aAvay from the 
prison, almost wondering that he could 
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ever have hungered and thirsted for ven- 
geance, as he had done, against the blind 
deaf mute lying there, who, if he had 
sinned, had done it in the darkness which 
no man had tried to clear away, the natural 
expression of whose long neglected life had 
seemed at length to find its fitting vent 
in the one foul deed for Avhich the law, with 
all its majesty, would most likely soon 
sentence him to a death that would only 
be a fitting sequence to his life. Nay, 
after all, Avould not this very death be the 
kindest and most merciful thing for him ? 
Would anything but the dissolution of the 
gross material frame, in which it seemed em- 
bedded as in a tomb, rouse the soul within 
to life ? No hviman voice would ever reach 
it. Grace Rosslyn had tried and failed. 
It would need somethinq; loud as the arch- 
angels trump to wake that to life which 
after all hal naver truly lived. 
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" He has had no chance in this world/' 
said Gordon Cundleigh to himself ; " after 
all, won't the best thing for him be to give 
him a chance in another ?" 

And all this time Hartley Eosslyn lay 
tossing . helplessly upon his bed. It was a 
long slow fever, in which he was unconscious 
of all that was going on in the world with- 
out, — all the tears and the trouble, the stir 
and the sorrow that had been caused by 
that evening's work in the woods. There 
was no hope of obtaining any information 
from him. He was unable to return a 
lucid answer to the simplest question. But 
after all it seemed to matter little. 

"The fellow will be hung without his 
help," said John Eosslyn grimly ; " thanks 
to Cyril Langton there's enough evidence 
for that. I never thought he would do a 
good turn for me or mine, but I'll thank 
him for this when I see him." 
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He came daily to see his brother. " He's 
just the one thing left me," he said. " I 
wonder if Richard Glynne would take him 
from me now if he knew that he was here. 
He might let me have him to sit in the 
chimney-corner of the old house." There 
was no thought now of his being too un- 
worthy to dwell there. Grace was gone — 
he had prized name and honour dearly for 
her sake, but they seemed hardly worth 
•contending for for his own. Sometimes he 
«aid to Gordon Cundleigh — " If he gets 
over this, I think it would be better to give 
himself up, and take his trial. They'd 
never be hard on him now if he did ; and I 
think, with Randall and East, the county 
members, to move in the matter, we might 
get a pardon. Then he could end his days 
without the fear of any man before his 
eyes, and we might drift down to the grave 
together." 
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He was a broken man, only living for 
one thing — to see his {(\tYq murderer 
brought to justice. Sometimes Gordon 
Cundleigh wondered whether, when this 
fierce thirst had been appeased, he would 
not let life slip away from him altogether, 
as a thing too valueless to be worth the 
keeping. What did all the earth hold for 
him now but just one grave ? 



CHAPTER XVIl. 



" GUILTY." 



f MHE days and the weeks rolled on, and 
brought the time round for tha 
assizes. Dr. Langton had been away upon 
family business for some time previous, but 
came back in time for the opening of the 
commission. A great difference had taken 
place in his position within the last month. 
His nephew, the young head of his family^ 
had died suddenly, leaving neither wife nor 
child, and the Doctor, late in middle life, 
had found himself in a position which he had 
never had a dream of occupying. He was- 
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not a man of warm affections, and he had 
seen very little of his nephew, the familyresi- 
dence and estate being in a distant county ; 
but he had always thought of him as of a 
young man blessed with a good constitu- 
tion, and who was sure, in the nature of 
things, to marry, and leave sons to transmit 
the family name. So there was something 
of a shock on hearing the news— a shock 
which even the alteration in his own cir- 
cumstances could not deaden very mate- 
rially. Besides, there seemed almost a 
mockery in this alteration taking place 
now when it was almost valueless. What 
should he do with the old house, and the 
lands, and the name, when he had no one 
to whom he could bequeath them ? He 
was young enough to marry and have chil- 
dren — at least, he had thought so but a 
few months back, but the one woman whom 
he would have chosen had said him no, and 
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so for him there might as well have been 
no other in the world. It was like giving 
a man food who had lost taste and appe- 
tite, for the family possessions to faU to 
him now. The old name would die out, 
and it was an old name. The Langtons- 
had lived in that midland county for three 
hundred years — never very rich, never 
taking a very prominent part in its affairs, 
but still fairly respected and honoiured. 
There would be an end of them now — he 
should never marry ; it was not worth 
while going through all that marriage 
would entail just for the sake of perpetua- 
ting his race ; he should lead his own life 
in the old house — move his books there, 
add to their number, and build a larger 
study ; but, after all, he was rich enough 
to have spent his days in lettered ease even 
if the Coombe and the lands had not been 
left to him. On the whole, though perhaps 
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he knew the value of money as well as 
any man living, he was rather sorry that 
his nephew had died and left him this in- 
heritance. 

But he had done all that decorum and 
common sense required — gone down to his 
nephew's funeral, taken possession of the 
Coombe as its master, informed the Town 
<I!ouncil of his intention of resiornino^ the 
head-mastership of St. Ewald's, transacted 
business with the family solicitor and the 
bailiff, and then, having so far done his 
duty in the station of life to which he had 
been so unexpectedly called, had returned 
in good time to do that duty to the state 
which had devolved upon him through his 
meeting Dick Girling as he had left the 
w^ood that memorable nicyht. 

He wished more than ever this duty had 
not devolved upon him. He had no com- 
punctions as regarded the criminal whom 
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he was to be instrumental in bringing to 
justice, but he would have preferred that 
some one else should have had to perform 
the task which had devolved upon him. It 
would make him talked about in the papers, 
stared at by the common people, entail the 
loss of a day, perhaps of two, in the close 
atmosphere of a criminal court, and bring 
him in contact — so close as to be positively 
unpleasant — with more of the oi ttoXXoi than 
he had ever come so near before. Still, he 
mu3t go through this matter — Dick Girling 
must be put out of the way of doing 
further mischief, only sometimes it seemed 
such an absurd anomaly that a thing like 
Dick Girling should by any chance have it 
in his power to disturb the tenor of Dr. 
Langton s life. 

The court house was crowded on the 
morning of the trial. It was not often 
they had a murderer in the dock at St. 
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Ewald's. But Fairleigh House sent none 
of its inmates, as it had done a year before. 
They were at home, speaking in hushed 
voices as they thought of what was going 
on so near — it was almost as if a death waa 
in the house itself, and the day wore on 
slowly and heavily while they waited to 
know whether Grace Rosslyn's murder 
had been brought home to the prisoner. 

John Rosslyn was in the court, looking 
sharp-featured and keen-eyed, with a 
hungry eagerness in his face, that Gordon 
Cundleigh, who was by his side, at least 
understood. Once, and only once, he 
glanced at the prisoner, then drew a Icng 
breath, and clasped his hands tightly to- 
gether, then turned away, and looked at 
the judge with a keenness that almost 
amounted to suspicion. Would he try his 
girl's murderer fairly ? — by which John 
Rosslyn meant, would he be exempt from 
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any weak leanings to a mercy that in a case 
like this would be tantamount to injustice ? 
There was something in the noble, intel- 
lectual face he looked upon, he did not 
altogether like. A kindliness and a suavity 
underlying all the lines that years of work 
and thought had made. He would have 
had the judge of to-day hard as adamant, 
pitiless as Draco, and, looking on the one 
before him, he could not but feel that to 
him it would be a pleasanter task to pro- 
nounce a discharge than to sentence — least 
of all, that sentence which alone would be 
jast to-day, 

" He's bound to judge according to the 
evidence though," he muttered, "and 
there's the jury — ^fathers of families, most 
of them — they'll know better than to let 
the devU loose again.'' 

He was right in trusting to the jury. 
ISTot a man but, before he had heard one 

VOL. III. 17 
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word of the case against the prisoner, but 
mentally adjudged him guilty. They were 
not to blame ; through all the country 
it would have been impossible to find a 
dozen men who did not believe that Dick 
Girling had hurried Grace Rosslyn on to 
her death, or that, if he had not with his 
own hand hurled her into the pool, she had 
sprung there of herself to avoid insult from 
him. The facts of the case as they had 
appeared at the inquest, were strong against 
him. Dick's own looks, as he stood at the 
bar, were almost enough to ensure a con- 
viction. He looked more heavy-browed, 
sullen, and clod-like than ever. What 
few higher instincts he might have had 
had grown more sluggish and torpid still in 
the prison. ' A month's inaction and priva- 
tion of fresh air had made his brain duller 
and heavier than ever. Even now, he was 
hardly able to realize the imminent peril in 
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^hich he stood. He answered as he had been 
advised to do " Not Guilty/' mechanically, 
and then stood looking, as one of the barris- 
ters afterwards said to the other, "As very a 
brute as ever stood on two legs." A dog 
in danger of a whipping would have shown 
more intelligent fear, more desire to obtam 
by some means avoidance of the punish- 
ment, than did Dick Girling, who stood 
there in danger of his life. 

Every one in all that Court was against 
him. Even the counsel whom the judge had 
appointed for him felt that, notwithstanding 
the glory of wresting his life from the Crown 
prosecutor, a victory won in behalf of such 
a client would be almost worthless. Even 

the judge. Chief Justice B , felt that he 

read murder written in his face. He had 
looked in the course of his forensic and ju- 
dicial career on many a ruffian, foredoomed, 
even before his birth, to the gallows or the 

17—2 
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hulks, but never on one whose deserving 
seemed to be written so legibly on his fa<)e as- 
it was here. Every one ? I might, perhaps, 
have excepted Gordon CundleigL The crea- 
ture before him had taken away the very light 
of his hfe, the last flower left to the winter 
of his old age, but it seemed now as if he 
scarcely dared blame him. If he could not 
forgive — and thinking of Grace, with all 
her bright fresh promise crushed in one 
moment, to do so seemed impossible —yet, 
looking on the mindless, soulless thing be- 
fore him, he felt that even if he were her 
murderer he dared not judge him. 

The most utter contrast possible to the 
prisoner was the chief witness against him 
— ^indeed the only one whose testimony 
was of any real importance ; the other evi- 
dence confirmed his, but in itself, even with 
the fact of the piece torn from the unhappy 
girl's dress being found in the prisoner's. 
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possession, it would not have sufficed. Dr, 
Langton looked ill and worn ; he had suf- 
fered more than he cared to admit, even to 
himself. Even the property which had 
come to him was only another care and 
trouble. But he was there to do his duty 
-as a citizen, and tell the story, which would 
most probably hang Dick Girling, as it 
should be told. He had, I repeat, no ani- 
mus against the creature before him. On 
several occasions he had behaved with such 
an insolence and malignity towards himself 
as led him more readily to believe him 
^capable of doing a deed so foul as this, but 
that was all. He gave his evidence clearly 
and fairly, just as he had done at the in- 
quest, and when he had finished every one 
felt that Dick Girling's death was a certain 
thing, and that it was mainly due to Dr. 
Langton that it was so. 

Dick kept his gaze fixed on the Doctor 
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all the time he was speaking — something 
almost like intelligence stole into his eyes 
at the time, but it was Intelligence of the 
lowest, cruellest kind. Gordon Cundleigh 
felt that Dr, Langton's life would be hardly 
safe if once Dick were at large. He noticed,, 
too, the same wondering look steal across 
his heavy face that he had noticed in the 
prison — it returned while the counsel for 
the Crown was dilating on the enormity of 
the offence, and pictured the unhappy girl 
shrieking, struggHng, sinking in the water, 
into which she had been hurled by the 
wretch she had befriended; it was there 
while his own counsel was doing his best to 
make some sort of a defence, and it came 
when the judge summed up dead against 
him, and when the jury, without leaving 
the Court, brought in a verdict of guilty. 

Had he done it, or had he not ? To Gor- 
don Cundleigh this seemed the question 
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that all along was troubling the miserable 
wretch, and which he found it impossible to 
answer. 

Something he tried to utter when asked 
if he had anything to say why sentence 
should not be pronounced ; Gordon Cund- 
leigh thought he heard him mutter, " I 
may-be shoved her, but I didn't go to do 
it/' Then he looked up vacantly and 
hopelessly. They were all against him— aU 
the great array of law and might, learning 
and justice. What could he do in his igno- 
rance and helplessness, but stand there as 
he did, dumb, cowed, and stupefied, while 
the judge put on the black cap and pro- 
nounced the last sentence of the law ? 
Then at the concluding words, "to be 
hanged till you are dead," a wild cry burst 
from him — it was the instinctive struggle 
of an animal for life, or was it something 
higher than that, which made him rebel 
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against the one feature of the case which 
struck him with a sense of injustice ? 
" Schoohnarster 'a done it — schoolmarster s 
made the rope they'll hang me with !" 

That was all that he seemed capable of 
understanding. Whether he had done this 
crime or not, he was not to be hung for 
that, but because " Schoolmarster had a 
spite agin himl". That was what all the 
majesty and impartiality of the law, the 
array of barristers and jury, the judge on 
the bench, the sheriff by his side, resolved 
themselves into in DickGirling's mind; they 
were all convoked to be a means of grati- 
fying the animus that Dr. Langton enter- 
tained against him. If he were hung it 
would not be because he had or had not 
murdered Grace Rosslyn, but because some 
time since, he had smashed "Schoolmars- 
ter's '* windows. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

"toll slowly r 

TT was the last day of Dick Girling's life, 
and all St. Ewald's was in a stir and a 
fennent such as it had not known for years. 
It was not only that an execution was a rare 
€vent in its still existence, but around this 
especial murderer there hung a horror, 
•caused by the enormity of his crime, which 
made every man and woman in the town 
feel that they had a right to exult in the 
retribution which had overtaken him. He 
was to die at the gaol which stood at one ex- 
tremity of the town, and already, early as it 
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was in the morning, every street and avenue 
which led to the place of execution was be-- 
coming thronged by anxious, expectant spec- 
tators. There was no pity felt or expressed 
for the criminal. He deserved to die. That 
was the unanimous verdict, generally backed 
by another, that hanging was too good for 
him — or that it was a pity it couldn't be 
done a dozen times over. 

Dick himself was stolidly imconscious of 
the storm raging against him. He ate his 
breakfast, the last food he was ever to par- 
take of upon earth, with as good an appe- 
tite as he had ever shown in his life. He 
listened to the chaplain's exhortations with 
a fair show of attention. He didn't alto- 
gether understand them — ^he had never 
done so — but, on the whole, what he had 
gathered from them had had rather a sooth- 
ing effect upon him than otherwise. Dick 
had been told to repent — he was not clear 
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what of — not at all sure whether he had 
done the crime imputed to him or not.. 
He had '* maybe shoved her/' he admitted ; 
that perhaps he had pushed her a little toa 
. hard, he was not at all sure, but at any 
rate it would be better for him to repent, if 
he only knew how. A great many other 
things were told Dick, which he listened to 
with his usual composure. He did not 
comprehend them, but he did not think it 
worth while to say that. The chaplain be- 
lieved he had a penitent to deal with : Dick 
seemed likely to make an edifying end. 
He acquiesced in a dull, sluggish fashion in 
all the good man's teachings. He was told 
to believe, and he should be saved ; Dick 
said he believed. He was told to repent, 
and all would be well with him ; Dick said 
he repented. After that he felt very com- 
fortable indeed, which the chaplain, and 
quite rightly, imputed to his teachings. 
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Dick was going to be turned out of this 
world — well, it had never used him very- 
kindly. At any rate, he shouldn't have to 
work hard where he was going ; if he be- 
lieved all the chaplain told him he should 
be much better off there than he had ever 
been here. He had a very dim idea, and 
rather a material one, of wha,t heaven really 
was. Something the chaplain had said 
about golden harps and singing for ever — 
Dick hoped the latter wouldn't be expected 
of him, he had never sung a song in his 
life, and couldn't even whistle in tune. At 
any rate, he shouldn't be hungry or cold, 
and that was something. On the whole, 
Dick felt tolerably content to go, and some- 
times thought the chance was not altoge- 
ther a bad one which had brought him to 
the prison. If he had never come there, 
should he ever have come into this place 
where he was to be so well provided for ? 
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It wouldn't be pleasant, the getting there, 
but it would be soon over, and then he 
should be all right for ever. He had 
a very dim idea as to what "for ever" 
meant, but it would be "a fair long time 
for certain." 

So that Dick this morning, and for some 
little time past, had been feeling, like a 
great many other people in his situation,, 
that to commit a homicide may turn out, 
after aU, to be not such a very bad thing 
for the person who does it, whatever it 
may be for the one upon whom it is in- 
flicted. He was not at all troubled about 
his future — that was aU arranged and pro- 
vided for — ^he was booked first class expresa 
for heaven, and a murder had paid the 
price of his ticket. 

Di:. Langton was much more disturbed 
in mind that morning than the criminal 
whom he had been so instrumental in 
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bringing to justice. The tolling of the 
bells had woke him from his sleep ; that 
would not have been much cause of com- 
plaint at other times, but to-day he was 
irritable and (though he would not have ap- 
plied such a word to himself), *' nervous,^' 
;and the bells annoyed him. He always rose 
early, so that there was no great hardship 
in his doing so to-day, and his usual mode 
of proceeding was to go at once to his study 
and spend at least an hour there before 
iDreakfast. He meant to do this to-day : 
he had a slight head-ache, and his hand 
.shook ; in fact, he was what a medical man 
would have pronounced " out of tone" alto- 
gether, but he would not alter his usual 
routine on that account. He despised 
slight ailments, he would have despised 
himself if he had permitted them to conquer 
him, and therefore he went to his desk and 
tried to continue that translation of Sopho- 
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<5les which he had now had so long in hand. 
Would it ever be finished ? — would it ever 
be worth the finishing now ? His very- 
pride as a scholar seemed to have forsaken 
him. The zest had gone from his life, the 
animus from his labour, and all because a 
woman's lips had said him no. He was a 
proud man, and he had been humbled in 
his pride ; but that was not all ; he had 
loved this girl very dearly — with the one 
great love of his life, all the more eager and 
intense that it had come so late. If he had 
loved her less, he would have borne the 
wound to his pride, and before long have put 
another in the place she had refused to take, 
but, as it was, no other should ever hear 
such words as he had spoken to her. For 
so many years his heart had been numbed 
and torpid ; then it had made one despe- 
rate effort to beat healthily, and this 
girl's innocent hand had stopped its 
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pulses and said they should beat never 
more. 

He took up a letter which he had re-* 
ceived the previous day from his bailiff in 
Midlandshire. He ought to answer it by 
that post, but it was a weariness, the doing^ 
so, which he had never before experienced 
in business matters. After all, what waa 
this property to him that he should care 
about the draining of this field, or rebuild- 
ing that cottage? He had enough, and 
more than enough for his own require^ 
ments ; why should he care about improve- 
ments that would only benefit strangers ? If 
this girl had but given him another an- 
swer — if he could have hoped to see her 
children and his playing in the grounds of 
the old Coombe, looking out from its small- 
paned windows, filling its low, dark rooms 
with their laughter, how different it would 
all have been ! As it was, he was a child- 
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less man, burthened with a trouble and a 
care which only children could have made 
endurable. • 

It was a close morning, though so early, 
and he walked to the window and threw it 
open. Then came in the dull, muffled 
sound of the bell, which, till now, had 
been less audible in this room than in his 
chamber. " Toll !" That miserable crea- 
ture would soon be out of the world now. 
After all, at its best, was it worth the stay-* 
ing in ? " Toll T' If he had been a 
fanciful man, he would have thought that 
bell was ringing, in answer to his thoughts, 
the knell of his dead hopes. 

He walked away from the window, and 
seating himself in his study chair, was 
about to try if he could not do something 
like his usual amount of work before break- 
fast, when the door opened sharply, and 
Gordon Cundleigh entered, pushing past^ 
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as it seemed to Dr. Langton, the staid 
man-servant, v/ho would have tried to hold 
him back, and who was shocked at his in- 
trusion at this imtimely hour. He tried 
to apologize to his master for the entrance 
he had been unable to prevent, but Gordon 
Cundleigh waved him off. 

" Please, Dr. Langton, tell your man to 
go away. I have a message for you, which 
I think you would regret not hearing, 
from,'' he lowered his tone, " one Hartley 
Eosslju." 

" That will do, Stubbs. I have no 
doubt Mr. Cundleigh has good reasons for 
this very early visit ;" in a tone which con- 
veyed both to his visitor and his servant, 
that, at least, he did not blame the latter 
for the intrusion. He motioned Mr. Cund- 
leigh to a chair with a grim, disdainful, 
courtesy, — he did not like him, and the 
latter knew it, — once or twice, when they 
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were both younger men, they had crossed 
^ach other's paths, and neither of them, 
perhaps, possessed too much of the Chris- 
tian spirit of forgiveness. But Gordon 

« 

Cundleigh,at least, seemed to have forgotten 
all that now. His tones were hurried, like 
those of a man labouring under strong ex- 
citement, and in his eyes, as they rested 
on Dr. Langton, there was a look that was 
almost pity. 

The other caught the look. What right 
had this man to pity him ? Did he look so 
ill as that ? and if he did, what did it 

matter to him ? 

Gordon Cundleigh hesitated for a mo- 
ment, as if hardly knowing how to tell 
what he had to say; then, through the 
open window came the sound of the bell, 
*^ toll !" and it seemed to warn him. He 
began with a rapid eagerness, as if the 
moments were very precious. 

18—2 
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" I had no time to waste on ceremony, 
Dr. Langton. This must excuse my 
having forced myself as I have done into- 
your presence, I come on a matter of life- 
and death to the unhappy creature for 
whom that bell is toULng — on what may be 
more than life and death to you." 

The pity in his eyes deepened as he 
spoke; again he hesitated, and again the 
bell broke in, " toll !" — ^he went on rapidly, 
the words pouring forth Uke a torrent, 
fiercely, vehemently, and yet every one 
with a distinct articulation, as if he knew 
how much depended on its full meaning 
being caught. 

"I come from the bedside of Hartley 
Hosslyn. He has sent me to you with hi» 
testimony as to Eichard Girling*s inno- 
cence. The whole time of the trial he has 
been prostrated in a low fever, and utterly 
cmconscious of anything going on in the outer 
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i?7orld. Last night was the turning point ; 
I watched him through it» This morning 
he was able to speak like a rational being, 
for the first time for many weeks, though 
in a voice weaker than a whisper. His 
vmemory went back to the events which 
had preceded his illness, and he asked after 
Grace Eosslyn, whose death he had all but 
witnessed, — but not her murder. 

" He was in Oakstead Copse that even- 
ing. The next morning he was to leave 
ihe kingdom, and he had a fancy to see 
the home he had been bom in. He was 
walking slowly and painfully along, for he 
was still stiff with his last winter s illness, 
when, through the trees, he caught sight of 
Grace at a little distance. She was evi- 
•dently in some trouble, with eyes heavy 
with tears, and a look on her face that 
made his heart ache to see, walking along 
with a slow step, and eyes fixed on the 
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ground. Presently Dick Girling came by^ 
evidently much the worse for drink ; ha 
spoke to the girl, and she turned round, 
flushing angrily, and gave him some an- 
swer, which appeared ^to irritate the feUow. 
He put out his hand, with a coarse laugh,, 
on her shoulder ; he was so unsteady that 
he scarcely knew how to do it, but in his 
tone and his look there was nothing more 
than the insolent familiarity of one who- 
had mistaken his master's daughter for a^ 
girl of his own class. It was Mr. Hartley 
Rosslyn's belief at the time, that he meant 
nothing more ; as far as he can remember, 
he called out to him to desist, and had he 
been a stronger and more active man, he 
would have punished him promptly for his 
rudeness. But of more than rudeness, it 
is his firm conviction that the poor wretch 
was innocent. Neither he nor the lost girl 
appears to have heard him. She sprang; 
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forward with a look of indescribable pain, 
and humiliation, and anger on her face. 
She evidently misconstrued Girling — per- 
haps the state of mind in which she was 
at the time he came towards her, had some- 
thing to do with that — but she rushed on, 
waving him back, not seeming to know 
where she was hurrying, taking no heed to 
her steps, although but a few yards from 
the edge of the high bank or cliff which 
overlooks the pond in which she was found. 
Girling, dnmk as he was, seems to have 
been more aware of her danger than she 
was herself. He reeled after her, fell for- 
ward in doing so, and caught her dress 
with the evident intention of holding her 
back. It w^as some thin stuff, and gave 
way in his hand, just as she fell forward, 
and the splashing of the waters told that 
they had received her. Dick looked after 
her with a scared, horrified, bewildered, 
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look upon his face ; he was quite incapable 
of rendering her assistance. 

*^ Mr. Rosslyn supposes he must have 
walked away hardly realizing what had 
happened— he himself moved as quickly as 
the stiffiiess of his limbs would permit him, 
towards the outskirts of the wood, in the 

hope of sending some one to the unhappy 
girl's assistance ; his own infirmities, even 
had he been able to swim, which he was 
liot, rendering it out of his power for him 
to afford her any. He must have stumbled 
and fell as he came away. He remembers 
nothing more, but his son and I found him 
prone on the ground a few yards from the 
wood. I have lost no time in coming to 
tell you this — ^my influence and position in 
this place are nothing, yours a great deal. 
It would be useless for me to apply to the 
sheriff to delay the execution even for an 
hour ; he might for you till we had commu- 
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nicated with government. Hartley Ross- 
lyn is a hunted man — in danger of what 
to him would be worse than death, but he 
will run the risk of that, and make this 
deposition before any magistrate who will 
attend at his bedside for the purpose — even 
if the consequences of his doing so are that 
he leaves his sick-room for a prison/' 

Toll ! — Gordon Cundleigh had paused for 
43heer want of breath. He wiped his great 
broad forehead, on which stood the heavy 
drops caused by his excitement, hurriedly, 
and the bell sounded ominously as he 
looked at Cyril Langton, who stood cold, 
unmoved, and impassive, almost a little 
scornful of the emotion caused by such a 
thing as Dick Girling. 

*' It is a pity Mr. Hartley Rosslyn did 
not come to the right use of his faculties 
ja little sooner. Even if I were to believe 
this story does not arise from your friend's 
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disordered fancy — an illusion remaining 
from the disease under "whicli he has been 
so long labouring— the sheriff would not in- 
terfere with the course of the law at my 
bidding. You overrate both his powers 
and my influence/' 

" You don't mean to let the poor wretch 
be murdered out of a regard to red tape V^ 
was the fierce answer. 

» 

Dr. Langton shrugged his shoulders. " I 
don't see how I can interfere. You are 
the depository of this story ; if you think 
anything can be done in the matter, which 
is to me very doubtful, you had better 
apply to Sir Thomas Lake, and see if he 
can be persuaded to defer the due action of 
the law. I doubt, however, whether you'll 
be able to convince him that he has the 
power to do so." 

The cold, frigid tone in which he spoke, 
was like water on hot iron, in the excited 
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state of Gordon Cundleigh's feelings. The 
pity that through all his vehemence had. 
never left his eyes whUe he was speaking — 
the pity that it had so galled Dr. Langton 
to see, and that was called forth less by the 
miserable creature whose cause he had come 
to plead, than by the Doctor himself, now 
changed to something harder and sterner, 
something that deepened almost into horror 
as again the bell went — toll ! 

" I would have spared you this, if it had 
been possible,'' he said, with a voice whose 
usual deep tones passion had increased to 
hoarseness, " but you would not let me. I 
think the high sheriff might be induced to 
take even so unusual a step as to defer an 
execution on his own responsibility, if you 
told him that it was a father who asked 
him to give him one chance for the son 
whose life he himself had sworn away. I 
tell you, Richard Girling, even now being^ 
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pinioned for his walk to the gallows, is 
jour own son, by Ann Crane, the girl whom 
you sieduced while in your mother's service, 
who hved under your so-called protection 
^it a convenient distance from your college 
walls, whom — when, scared by the fate of 
jour unhappy friend, you resolved to lead a 
more decorous life — you sent away with her 
boy, then just eighteen months, the little, 
toddling creature just lisping ^ father' — now 
this morning's so-called criminal, the illite- 
rate clod, wlio has never in his five-and- 
twenty years of hfe had one chance of good 
given him, who might as well never have 
been endued by his Creator with mind or 
^oul, affections, passions, for all the use that 
he has been taught to make of the first, 
or all the restraint he has been led to 
■exercise over the latter. He is a clod and 
a brute, 1 grant it — no ! lower than the 
"^rutes 1 with instinct lower, coarser than 
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are theirs, with passions keener and more 
malignant than they possess — perhaps the 
lowest, vilest thing that lives and moves — a 
man with all his manhood driven out, and 
nothing but the animal reigning rampant in 
him ! He is all this, but let him have 
done what else he may, let him be what- 
ever mean, base thing, a lifetime of neglect 
and contamination may have made himy 
still he is your son. and he is to perish > 
innocent, this morning, for a crime that you 
— and you alone, Cyril Langton — have fixed 
on him T' 

ToU! 

Was it all a dream, or had Gordon Cund- 
leigh come there prompted by some fiendish 
malice to raise up this spectre from his 
past life, and tell him that the thing which 
might have been was f that the child whom 
he had sent from him as a possible blot and 
stain on the fair repute that he hoped to 
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build up, on the unsoiled life he meant to 
lead, had grown into this clod, half devil, 
and all brute, whose one fell instinct had 
seemed revenge against himself, because he 
had been the means of punishing him for 
his rebellion against the laws which had 
imprisoned him ? It might be ! Had he 
done anything to cause it to be otherwise ? 
Just such a thing as Dick Girling, soulless, 
mindless, full of coarse appetites and in- 
Btincts, Ann Crane's son and his might 
have grown up into ? Was there anything 
in the higher race from which, on one side, 
he came to prevent it ? It was possible — 
it was fearfully possible — that Gordon 
Cundleigh's story might be true. He 
<30uld not look on the old man and feel that 
he did not believe it. He had no intention 
to deceive — of that, at least, he acquitted 
him ; but he might be deceived himself. 
What proof had he of this awful story ? 
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*^Mr. Hartley Eosslyn has thought fit 
to acquaint you with some early indiscre- 
tions of mine, which I should despise 
myself now for ever attempting to palliate. 
But you can't suppose I am inclined to 
take this story on his word, or yours, with- 
out some more conclusive evidence that 
such results as you mention can have arisen 
from the fact that, when a very young man, 
I was not much better or worse than a 
^reat many others of my age. I was not 
exceptional in my follies — will you pardon 
me if I say I don't clearly see why I should 
he so exceptionally punished for them ?" 

There was a harsh grating in the voice — 
never a very musical or flexible one — that 
betrayed more inward suffering than he 
cared to show. It was impossible to treat 
this awful probability with perfect calm- 
ness while through the open window came 
the sound of that bell — toll ! 
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" I don't ask you to do it/' said Gordon 
Candleigh, " although, God knows, there's 
little time now to be wasted upon proofs. 
You can satisfy yourself more fully bye- 
and-bye — I'll tell you what ought to be 
enough for the present. Some little time 
before his illness, Mr. Hartley Rosslyn 
came in contact with Dick Girling, then 
employed on Mr. John Rosslyn's farm. He 
brought him a message, or a parcel, from 
his young mistress. It happened to be on 
a day when you had left him but a few 
minutes previously. Some faint likeness 
struck him in the face or the voice ; and as 
Girling extended his hand, he saw a mark on 
his right wrist, caused, you may remember, 
when he was little above a twelvemonth 
old, by a burn. He questioned the man^ 
and the little account he was able to 
give of himself was enough to rouse Mr. 
Rosslyn's suspicions that Girling and the 
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child Anne Crane had borne to you were 
one and the same. He was full of pity for 
the poor wretch's utter ignorance — the 
woeful contrast that he presented every 
way to his own son. He is, as perhaps 
you know, a sensitive, nervous man, full of 
susceptibilities, and, in spite of that old 
error — for which I should think by this 
time, whatever Mr. Glynne does, he has 
pretty well paid the penalty — of refined and 
conscientious scruples. He was so much 
richer — so much happier than he deserved 
to be — ^in having, after all these years of 
enforced neglect, found such a son as 
Charles Rosslyn, that it seemed to him the 
fittest and most natural way of expressing 
Ms thanks for this unhoped-for blessing, to 
do all that in him lay for this poor deserted 
waif. He never thought of blaming you — 
since I ve known him I never heard him 
blame a single human being — ^perhaps you 
VOL. ni. 19 
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couldn't help yourself, he said this morning 
—who was he that he should judge 
another ? But he would try and atone, by 
doing what he could for your son, for the 
crime that had set him so long apart fi-om 
his own. He asked Dick to come to him, 
and he did now and then, but I don't think 
poor Rosslyn made much .way with him. 
At five-and-twenty it's rather late to begin 
making a man of a creatin:e who has never 
been properly either a child or a boy. 
Meanwhile he made inquiries about Girling 
in the village where he came from. He 
thought he would make sure of his identity, 
and then communicate the fact of his 
parentage to you. He was not satisfied 
with writing, but went over to the place 
— Stretton, thirty miles from here — as 
soon as his feeble strength would let him. 
The sisters of Dick's stepfather, John Gir- 
ling, were living there ; the man himself. 
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-with his own children, had left for America, 
some years ago. They remembered his 
wife coming to the viUage, and staying 
with and working for her aunt, who kept a 
^small shop there. She had a boy with her 
— Richard, a chance child, they believed ; 
but they were not disposed to object to 
their brother marrying her on that account, 
xis she had a little money to furnish the 
house with. After a while Richard was 
christened — ^the rector of the time being 
thinking that ceremony an indispensable 
passport to the other world, and having 
ascertained from Ann that her boy had not 
gone through it. She would give him a 
grand name ; the women said perhaps it 
was his father's, though she never said so ; 
Anne always kept her own counsel — Cyril, 
as if Dick wasn't enough for him ; but she 
wouldn't give the name of his father for 
insertion in the register, saying, with a^ 

19—2 
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little sullenness — ' I said 1 never would 
trouble him if he'd do the best he could for 
the child and me, and T mean to keep my 
word/ So Dick was entered in the parish- 
records as Richard Cyril, son of Anne 
Crane, spinster, father unknown. TwO' 
months after, she married John Girling: 
six years after, died. I've copies of the 
baptismal entry, the marriage certificate, 
and the entry in the registry of her death,, 
here. Just look on them, please, and then,. 
whether you believe me or not, come with 
me at once ; and seek, if you must have- 
them, for fuller proofs to-morrow.'' 

Believe him ! he could not help it. Gor- 
don Cimdleigh himself was so thoroughly 
impressed with the truth of his own story^ 
that his words carried irresistible convic- 
tion with them. And while telling it, he 
did not himself know how full it was of in- 
ternal evidence. Anne Crane had left Cyril 
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Langton professing her intention to go to 
her aunt 8 and help her mind shop. " She 
shouldn't care to go where she came from to 
be sneered at." She had promised him, when 
he had told her that he would do his best 
for her, that he should " never come to hurt 
through her clack," and the dogged, sullen 
reticence she appeared to have maintained 
regarding the father of her child was just 
in keeping with what he remembered of 
the character of the girl. He recollected 
the day that mark on the wrist was in- 
flicted; it seemed but yesterday since he 
had tried to still the child's cries, fondling 
its curly head, pressing it against his own 
breast, and inveighing against the care- 
lessness of the girl who had caused the dis- 
-aster. He had even kissed at the time that 
little red chubby hand which, now such a 
short time back, toil-hardened and dirt- 
grimed, had been raised against him. Father 
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and son, had they only been thrown toge-^ 
ther to prove antagonists unto the death, 
and in this fell, nnnatural struggle had the 
victory fallen to him ? This life, which 
had sprung from his own, and had flowed 
on, a dull, sluggish, sullen stream, was it to- 
come to an end that morning through the 
testimony that he had so mistakenly given, 
through the evidence which he had igno- 
rantly sworn against it ? 

Toll! — there was little time to lose iT 
Richard GirUng was to ha.ve one chance 
given him for his life. Cyril Langton rose 
to his feet, slowly and uncertainly, like a 
half-drunken man. 

" I will go with you,'' he said ; " let us- 
see what can be done." 

If Richard Girling had stood before him 
then he would have shrunk from him with 
almost as much horror as the creator of" 
Frankenstein felt for the monstor he had 
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produced. There would have been no fall- 
ing on his breast, no long pent-up affection 
welling forth. How could there be ? For 
four-and-twenty years these two had been 
virtually dead to each other, and every 
year had deepened the gulf between them. 
It would have been impossible, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, for the discovery of the 
fact of their relationship to have inspired 
Dr. Langton with any feelings but those of 
distaste and aversion for the heavy, illiterate 
boor whose hand had been raised against 
him ; but hearing, as he did, the true story 
of this clown*s life, the tragic significance 
of his uncouth ways and words, the awful 
consequences of his own neglect, the horri- 
ble possibility that he had sworn away the 
life which had emanated from his own, the 
whole man was overcome by the sudden 
revulsion of his feelings, the whole, pride of 
years was shaken in a moment. What 
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was all his scholarsliip, his culture, his 
wealth, his position, compared to the 
thought that the miserable creature about 
to perish that mommg was his son, and 
that it was his hand which had built the 
scaffold for him ? 

Toll ! — that bell was enough to madden 
him. He hurried to the door, followed by 
Gordon Cundleigh, and in another second 
the two were in the streets hurrying to- 
wards the prison. 

They might meet the high sheriff there. 
Cyril Langton was in no state to reason 
with himself, to remember that it was be- 
yond the sheriff s province to delay the 
execution even for a day. He could think 
of nothing, remember nothing, but that if 
Richard Girling died, then he should be a 
murderer with a deeper brand than Cain. 

He had done this thing ignorantly and 
unwittingly, but the misery of it was that 
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his ignorance was his greatest crime. He had 
sent this miserable creature from him in his 
helpless infancy, said that henceforth he 
fihould be as dead to him as if the coflSn 
lid had closed over his childish face ; and 
from the grave of that dead past the ghost 
of the boy that had been bom imto him 
had arisen, an ungainly evil creature, with 
eyes blind to all the beauty and the sweet- 
ness of the world, with a mouth, half of 
whose utterances consisted of foul words 
and curses, with ears dulled to all good 
teachings, because the soul to which they 
should have been the avenues was in a 
sleep from which no man had cared to wake 
it. This, this was the spectre that had 
arisen — and after all these years — of the 
bright-faced,^ fair-haired, pretty child, he 
had put from him lest its existence should 
be a blemish upon his fair repute. 

Toll ! — Should they be in time ? Every 
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fool in the town seemed to have turned out 
to-day, and to be doing his or her best (for 
there were even women hurrying to glut 
themselves with the foul sight) to impede 
their progress. Should they never get to 
the prison ? Cyril Langton pushed through 
the dense crowd, which, at last recognising 
him, gave way, one saying to another : 
" He's got him off ! There's a reprieve !" 

Then there was a general shout of execra-- 
tion which for a moment drowned even the 
tolling of that awful bell. They were mad 
for the poor wretch's life. Gordon Cund- 
leigh made some use of the idea they had 
taken up : 

"Not a reprieve!" he shouted with a 
voice louder than when he had lifted it up 
in prayer for eighty thousand men. " Not 
a reprieve, but another witness, Richard 
Girling is innocent 1" 

Then they pushed on. The crowd were 
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all between them and the prison. The 
execution was to take place on the leads of 
the left wing, a portion of the building 
about twenty feet from the ground. Every 
one was hastening there ; some who had ob- 
tained good places, had been there hours 
before to secure them. Those who could 
not spare so much time were now trying to 
make the best of their opportunity, and 
endeavouring to get as near as they could 
for a good view. There were plenty of 
grammar-school boys amongst the number, 
who were hoping to see the sight and then 
hurry back to breakfast. The sweet air of 
the early summer morning was foul with 
reeking breaths, its stillness shamed and 
broken by coarse words and ribald jests. 
" Was there no pity in them," asked Cyril 
Langton, "that they were waiting there 
to . see their fellow-creature in his last 
agonies T 
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Gordon Cundleigh made way. The crowd 
might have laughed if any one else had 
said that Dick Girling was innocent, but 
the desperate earnestness of the old grey- 
headed man impressed them. They thought 
too, when they saw the well-known face of 
Dr. Langton, that he was the bearer of a 
message from head- quarters to the sheriff. 
nothing else would have stirred him like 
this. There was a little murmuring and 
cries of " It's a shame if such as he's let 
off!" and then Gordon Cundleigh's voice 
was heard above aU reiterating the asser- 
tion of Richjird Girling's innocence. 

They were getting nearer, they were 
now in the narrow street which led to the 
prison ; those before them at its extreme 
end could see all that was going on. If 
they could only push their way through the 
dense crowd, and so to the postern of the 
jail, Dr. Langton might obtain admittance. 
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and then, surely — surely there would be 
some brief respite. Cyril Langton's face 
was set and white, he was like a man fight- 
ing for his life in deep waters that threat- 
ened to submerge him. A little nearer — 
yet a little nearer, and he might at least 
touch land. A few more steps and — what 
meant that awful stillness that fell like a 
cloud of darkness over all that surging, 
jostling, pushing multitude, and made every 
man in it feel for a moment as if almost 
afraid to draw his breath ? 

Just the stillness that pervades a sick- 
room when nurse and physician see that 
the last gasp has come, when love turns 
away awe-stricken, and even grief dares 
not as yet assert its right to weep — only a 
stillness intensified by the thousand hearts 
that felt it ; that was the greater, the deeper 
and more awful because of its contrast to 
the jests and jeers that had resounded but 
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41 minute before. A hush that made Gor- 
don Cimdleigh look with a pitying horror 
in Cyril Langton's face and say, 
" May God forgive and help you !" 
Too late — plainer than any words, clearly 
as even that dread sight which but a few 
steps more might have brought within his 
view, the hush and the stillness told that 
a life had come to its end, a soul had gone to 
its God. 

What shall I tell you of those who have 
played their parts in these pages ? In the 
old Grange, whose rooms never echo now 
to a girl's laugh, whose broad stairs are 
never trod by a girl's step, two old men 
live the long grey days yet left to them. 
Richard Glynne has forsworn his revenge 
— telling the man, who like himself was 
now childless, that he might keep his 
brother if he would. Far away, slowly, but 
3t us hope surely, Charles Rosslyn is 
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building up his fortunes. He has a fair 
wife by his side, who is perhaps all the 
better and the nobler because once, for a 
short time in her Ufe, she came across a 
strange dreamy girl who met with a tragic 
•end. She is a happy woman in her hus- 
band's love, and there are not many things 
which he keeps from her; but the true 
secret of his little cousin's life lies buried 
with her under the grey church wall in the 
England to which some day they may re- 
turn. 

Possibly their children may yet wake 
the old Grange to life with their laughter. 
Guests may come and go to and from its 
hearth, and the full tide of existence, 
with its sorrows and joys, its revellings, its 
partings, and its tears, flow under its roof 
again. Who can tell? John Rosslyn is 
au old man, older even than his years ; but 
grief is perhaps the slowest death of all. 
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and broken hearts still beat on — brokenly. 
He will not carry the resentment, which 
he tells himself he has no right to feel, and 
does feel it all the same, against the man 
to whom another face was dearer than 
his child's, into his grave. He will make a 
righteous will, and the old place shall ga 
to his next of kin, but while he is living, 
he will not care to see Charles Rosslyn'a 
wife or children there. He will reign in 
undivided sovereignty unto the last ; very 
gentle, very tender, to the weak, ailing, 
wanderer, who has come back to take his. 
last rest under the old roof tree, but very 
jealous for that dead darling in her quiet 
grave. 

And in a house as old as the Grange, 
whose stUlness is almost cloistral, far away 
from the stir and the hum of our restless 
nineteenth century life, with no companions, 
but his books, nothing for solace or tempt- 
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tation but that long past literature 
which he made the study and the crown of 
his life, Cyril Langton spends his aimless 
<iays. Nothing to look forward to— no- 
thing to strive, nothing to hope for. life 
Jias given him all that, when he started, 
he asked for from it ; the fame of scholar- 
ship, fair social position, unblemished 
repute, and more wealth than he had ever 
expected ; and behold all is barren ! He 
has gathered his fruit, aud it has turned to 
ashes in his mouth. Those two old men, 
the one with his grief, the other with the 
memory of a crime that he can never quite 
forget, are happier than he ; the one has 
at least that quiet grave, with all the thou- 
sand loves and tendernesses that gather 
round it ; the other, the hopes that dwell in 
other lives ; the promise of the children, 
that, though so far off, yet are of his name 
and blood. The past to tk» one, the 
VOL. in. 20 
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future to the other ; but what are all the 
long years that have gone, the longer 
years that may be to come, to the man who 
has lived for himself alone in the days that 
are past, and who now finds in these, that 
as we sow so shall we reap, and that, to those 
who plant thistles, grapes axe rarely given, 
for the plucking ? * 
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